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By assuming a pessimistic view of property 


~. 


(Condensed from Ave Maria) 


HOUSEWIFE in an upper 

middle-class neighborhood 

was asked her reaction to a 
Negro family’s purchase of a house 
a few doors away. She said she had 
no personal objection to them. 
“They’re a fine family—the father’s 
a surgeon,” she said. But added 
this worry .. . 

“People drive by and see their 
little boy playing on the sidewalk. 
How are they to know he is a doc- 
tor’s son?” 

The incident illustrates a little- 
recognized fact: What makes many 
whites uneasy (or worse) about 
living in an interracial neighbor- 
hood is the fear of losing social 
status. If Negroes live there as 
maids, janitors or caretakers, no 
one creates a fuss. Such workers 
are not there under conditions im- 
plying equality of status, and so 
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values, whites often create the very loss they 
hope to avert 


BY BOB SENSER 


they are not seen as a threat to 
their white neighbors. 

The fear is far from groundless. 
Unless a white person has a special 
circle of friends (say, in the aca- 
demic or theatrical worlds) he 
would generally lose face among 
his relatives and friends if he chose 
to live in a racially mixed neigh- 
borhood. What would your posi- 
tion be? 

You would encounter social 
pressures of a wide range. An ac- 
quaintance may merely raise an 
eyebrow. Or a relative may sug- 
gest, not very subtly, that perhaps 
you have lost all respect for your 
wife and children. Or a co-worker 
in the office may point out that 
your address is not quite the kind 
you should have for advancement 
in the company. 

Eventually, the insinuations and 
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| MYTHS and FACTS ABOUT 
| NEGROES and PROPERTY VALUES 
| | 
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accusations can wear down even 
those with strong will power. “I’m 
not a crusader, you know,” a neigh- 
bor once told me. His mother-in- 
law was being persistent and had 
stormed: “What will people think 
of me when they find out that my 
daughter lives there?” 

The most commonly expressed 
reason for fighting against residen- 
tial integration, however, is not the 
fear of losing status but the fear of 
losing part of one’s property invest- 
ment. “Negroes depreciate prop- 
erty values”—this belief is widely 
and firmly held both by profession- 
als in the real estate industry and 
by ordinary citizens. 

I recall interviewing a policeman 
stationed near a_ public-housing 
project which had a few Negro res- 
idents. “They’re no problem,” he 
said, “but if we let them buy a 
house here, they’d bring down 
property values.” On one side of 
the street (where presumably the 
Negroes had the same status as 
other low-income housing resi- 
dents ) , the Negroes were no threat; 
on the other side, they were un- 
welcome because they would 
“bring down property values.” 

To admit to a concern for social 
status is to be open to a charge of 
snobbishness. To be concerned 
about property values, however, is 
to put forward a reason that seems 
both respectable and objectively 
true. 

But is it true that Negroes do 
depreciate property values? Until 
recently, even most authorities 
could answer that question only 
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by guesswork based on limited ex- 
perience in older neighborhoods. 
Years ago Negroes coming to Chi- 
cago, Detroit and other Northern 
cities settled only in the older sec- 
tions, which already were slums 
and near-slums. 

Not all real estate spokesmen 
drew hasty conclusions from this. 
Belden Morgan, past president of 
both the Chicago and the Los An- 
geles chapters of the Society of 
Residential Appraisers, pointed 
out: “Blaming Negroes for the 
slums is akin to blaming the priso- 
ners for the existence of the con- 
centration camps of Russia.” The 
primary cause of slum conditions, 
Morgan said, is “the advancing age 
of the structures coupled with the 
lack of maintenance by indifferent 
and greedy absentee owners who 
knew it was not necessary to main- 
tain the properties to hold tenants 
when the shortage of housing was 
so acute.” 

The property-values issue is so 
important that a group of leading 
citizens, known as the Commission 
on Race and Housing, decided to 
meet it head-on. They launched a 
full-scale study of the facts. Among 
its 17 members the commission 
numbered six men from mortgage 
banking institutions and the hous- 
ing industry. Dr. Luigi Laurenti, 
housing economist from the Uni- 
versity of California, was appointed 
to direct the study. 

How to get at the truth? It would 
not be enough to interview only 
real estate men and property own- 
ers. The study would then merely 
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report people’s beliefs about the 
facts, rather than the facts them- 
selves. The obvious source was in 
real-estate transactions themselves: 
the prices actually paid for homes. 

Which homes? Dr. Laurenti 
stayed clear of slums and near- 
slums for this reason, which is close 
to that given by Appraiser Mor- 
gan: “More often than not, resi- 
dential areas which nonwhites are 
permitted to enter are older neigh- 
borhoods where the housing is al- 
ready obsolesceni or deteriorating. 
Declining values in those districts, 
coinciding with nonwhite entry, 
have furnished much of the ‘evi- 
dence’ for the thesis that nonwhites 
injure property values.” 

So Dr. Laurenti focused his 
study on single-family residential 
neighborhoods away from the cen- 
ter of town. He studied neighbor- 
hoods in an Eastern city, Philadel- 
phia, and two Western cities, San 
Francisco and Oakland .. . 

After analyzing a stack of statis- 
tics, graphs and charts, Dr. Lau- 
renti came to this conclusion: The 
entry of Negroes into a neighbor- 
hood rarely causes the price of 
residential property to fall—and 
quite often causes it to rise. 

“Considering all of the evi- 
dence,” says Dr. Laurenti, “the 
odds are about four to one that 
house prices in a neighborhood en- 
tered by nonwhites will keep up 
with or exceed prices in a compar- 
able all-white area.” 

Take a look at what happened 
in two neighborhoods in Oakland, 
California, for example. Columbia 
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Gardens, with 350 frame homes, 
was built during World War II for 
white defense-plant workers, many 
of whom moved on to more expen- 
sive areas after the war. By 1950, 
some real-estate agents, finding too 
few white buyers, turned to the Ne- 
gro market; in five years 60 per 
cent of the families were Negroes. 
San Lorenzo, four miles south of 
Columbia, has similar homes, but 
with no Negro residents now or in 
the past. 

Laurenti compared the average 
prices of homes for the two years 
before Negro entry (that is, before 
1950) with those in 1955. The 
home prices in Columbia Gardens, 
the interracial community, went up 
an average of $1,236, or nearly 14 
per cent, while the white commu- 
nity’s prices went up $986, or 9.5 
per cent. 

In other words, the interracial 
neighborhoods’ prices increased 
more rapidly—about four percent- 
age points more, on the average. 
For his study Dr. Laurenti re- 
garded a change of more than five 
per cent as important, so he classi- 
fied this one as indicating “no sig- 
nificant difference in price be- 
havior.” Forty-one per cent of the 
comparisons were of this no-differ- 
ence type. 

In 44 per cent of the neighbor- 
hood comparisons, the new inter- 
racial community’s prices increased 
significantly over the white com- 
munity’s — by margins ranging 
from over five to 26 per cent. In 
the remaining 15 per cent of the 
comparisons, the prices in the in- 
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terracial community decreased rel- 
atively—by margins from over five 
to nine per cent. Notice that the 
downward curve didn’t bend as far 
as the upward curve. 

Is there a difference in real estate 
values depending on the number of 
Negroes in the neighborhood? The 
Negroes in the interracial areas 
studied by Laurenti ranged from 
two per cent to 75 per cent of the 
population, but the percentage of 
Negroes did not affect property 
prices one way or another. 

So it is not an inexorable law 
that property values depreciate 
with the coming of Negroes. 
Studies made in Portland, Oregon, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and other cities, 
though not as exhaustive and thor- 
ough as Dr. Laurenti’s, lend sup- 
port to his point. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that race makes no difference at 
all in determining real estate 
prices. It often does. But the ef- 
fect of racial considerations is more 
complicated than most people real- 
ize. No single formula will tell you 
what happens to prices if a Negro 
buys in a particular neighborhood, 
but here is a partial list of the fac- 
tors that can influence prices in 
such a situation: 

1) Will the whites become 
panic-stricken and sell their prop- 
erty at the first opportunity? The 
hasty sale of homes—usually not 
to Negro owners but to real 
estate speculators—pushes prices 
down. Speculators in Chicago and 
other cities have made fabulous 
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profits on such unscrupulous sales. 

2) How many whites are willing 
to buy in the neighborhood? A 
study showed that in 1955 more 
than a fifth of the home purchasers 
in four Philadelphia interracial 
neighborhoods were whites. These 
families helped support the price 
level. 

3) Are other Negroes anxious 
to buy in the neighborhood? Again, 
the more people that bid on a 
home, the better the chance the 
owner has to get a good price. 

4) What is the purchasing power 
of local Negroes? There won’t be 
many Negro buyers if the home 
hunters are mainly unskilled labor- 
ers or families just recently arrived 
from the rural South. But the Ne- 
gro middle class has grown tre- 
mendously in recent years. 

5) What is the price level of 
homes elsewhere in the city? And 
what are general business condi- 
tions like? In some ways, inter- 
racial communities are unusual 
islands; but they do depend on the 
city’s economic weather. 

6) Does the community include 
“white elephant” homes? Old man- 
sions, with (say) 12 rooms, are 
difficult to sell today even to whites. 
Their market value has been de- 
clining for years. 

7) How gradual is the racial 
change in the neighborhood? A 
smooth transition diminishes the 
chances of a sharp decline in 
values. 

8) Do the whites have a bitter 
hostility toward Negroes? An at- 
mosphere of tension will discour- 
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age both Negro and white buyers. 

9) Will the city enforce its build- 
ing code and prohibit landlords 
from cutting up apartments into 
kitchenettes? 

These are some of the factors 
that determine the property values 
—and the other values—of a 
neighborhood. You will note that a 
great deal depends on the attitudes 
of white people themselves. Ironi- 
cally, if they take a pessimistic view 
of the future of property values 
they can create the very loss they 
hope to avert. 

Sociologist Robert K. Merton 
speaks of this as a “self-fulfilling 
prophecy.” If enough people be- 
lieve that a bank is going to fail, 
they can start a run on that bank 
and may cause ii to close down, at 
least temporarily. 

Similarly, the belief that Ne- 
groes hurt property values will also 
have an impact on the market. For 
example, it can cause some whites 
to sell at prices lower than what 
they could have received had they 
not held the belief. 

In Deerfield, Illinois, a year ago, 
many whites argued “property val- 
ues will fall” as they successfully 
fought a proposed interracial de- 
velopment in their Chicago suburb. 
During the public furor, publicized 
internationally, two builders 
dropped plans to construct all- 
white subdivisions, and hence land 
prices fell. The sales prices of 
homes, already suffering from a 
sluggish market, dropped further 
still. This has been cited as evi- 
dence of how Negroes affect values 
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—although no Negro had _ pur- 
chased a home there. Actually, the 
attitude of the people proved to be 
a “self-fulfilling prophecy” that in- 
jured those who propounded it. 

Negro families have moved into 
a few other Chicago suburbs— 
Park Forest, Western Springs and 
York Center—without causing any 
disruption in the real-estate mar- 
ket. The whites in these areas pro- 
tected their property by the simple 
expedient of keeping their hostili- 
ties in check... 

One hopeful sign for the future 
is a new trend—the integration of 
some neighborhoods previously all- 
Negro. Along the lake front on 
Chicago’s near South Side, in an 
area once solidly Negro, 15 sky- 
scraper apartment buildings have 
been erected. When the first build- 
ings went up, the residents were al- 
most all Negro. Today the area’s 
10,000 population is 50 per cent 
white, 50 per cent Negro. 

Property values? The New York 
Life Insurance Company, which 
owns 10 of the buildings, consid- 
ers them a good investment—so 
much so that it plans to invest in 
more housing nearby—and this, 
too, will be interracial. 

One real-estate authority, Peter 
Grimm, points out, “The value of 
anything, including land and build- 
ings, is subjective.” The important 
subjective element in housing and 
race is the attitude of whites. The 
more that they lose their racial 
fears and prejudices, the less they 
will have to fear about losses in 
property values. 
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MAHALIA: 
Songbird For God 


By 
STUDS TERKEL 


(Reprinted from Down Beat) 


AHALIA, she was a girl in 
the slave days. She was 
dreaming of jubilee all the 

time. Of better days to come. My 

people gave me her name.” 

The big, handsome woman with 
the gentle face was weary as she 
stared out of the window of her 
South Side Chicago home at the 
Indian summer afternoon. She was 
looking out toward the setting sun, 
miles away and years ago. Her 
hands were clasped in her lap. 
They are graceful hands but not 
dainty, not soft. The calluses are 
eloquently present. 

Mahalia Jackson spoke again: 

“You got to work with your 
hands. All artists should work with 
their hands. How can you sing of 
amazing grace, how can you sing 
of heaven and earth and all God’s 
wonders without using your hands? 
My hands demonstrate what I feel 
inside. My hands, my feet. I throw 


A soulful singer in a proud 

tradition, this woman’s great 

natural talent has won her 
world renown 


my whole body to say all that is 
within me. The mind and the 
voice by themselves are not suffi- 
clemt...” 

Her weariness might have been 
explained by five straight nights of 
revival singing at Greater Salem’s 
new church, all the proceeds going 
to the church’s young persons fund 
“so those children wouldn’t have to 
run around in the streets like sick 
little chickens.” 

She had just returned from an 
appearance on Bing Crosby’s tele- 
vision program, which one might 
have thought added to her fatigue. 
“Oh, no,” she said, “it’s just that 
California’s too far away for any- 
body to go.” 
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She had traveled from Chicago, 
which has been her home town 
since the late 1920s. Now 50, Miss 
Jackson, since her arrival in Chi- 
cago, has done her share of man- 
ual labor—washerwoman, day fac- 
tories, domestic. 

What about the beauty shop? 
“Oh, I didn’t get to work there 
til I was up on the hog’s back,” 
she said—“1943.” 

When did she get to sing? “Sun- 
days and in the evening,” she said. 
“Prof. Thompson of the Greater 
Salem Baptist church picked me 
out of the choir. I sang so loud. I 
just drowned out the others. Re- 
member, they had no mikes in 
churches in those days. I just sang 
out, and with the Lord’s help the 
people in the back rows heard. I 
got that from David of the Bible. 
Remember what he said? ‘Sing 
joyfully unto the Lord with a loud 
voice.’ I took his advice. 

“When did I first begin to sing? 
You might as well ask me when did 
I first begin to walk and talk. In 
New Orleans, where I lived as a 
child, I remember singing as I 
scrubbed the floors. It would make 
the work go easier. When the old 
people weren’t home, I’d turn on a 
Bessie Smith record. And play it 
over and over. Careless Love, that 
was the blues she sang.” 

Suddenly her eyes suggested a 
twinkle, and she added, “That was 
before I was saved. The blues are 
fine, but I don’t sing them. Just 
remember, all I’m saying about my 
listening to Bessie and imitating 
her when I was a little girl; just 
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remember this was before I was 
saved. 

“I'd play that record over and 
over again, and Bessie’s voice 
would come out so full and round. 
And I’d make my mouth do the 
same thing. And before you know, 
all the people would stand outside 
the door and listen. 

“I didn’t know what it was at 
the time. All I know is it would 
grip me. It would give me that 
same feeling as when I’d hear the 
men singing outside as_ they 
worked, laying the ties for the rail- 
road. I liked the way Bessie made 
her tones. . .” 

What was it about Bessie? Ma- 
halia squinted thoughtfully and 
said: 

“Listening to a song by Bessie, 
it almost fits into your own plane. 
You have a troubled mind, you 
sense it in her. She’s an oppressed 
woman, a troubled woman. She’s 
trying to get free from something. 
It’s like a preachment, even though 
it’s the blues. More than words, 
you feel a troubled heart. 

“When I was a little girl, I felt 
she was having troubles like me. 
That’s why it was such a comfort 
for the people of the South to hear 
her. She expressed something they 
couldn’t put into words. 

“All you could hear was Bessie. 
The houses were thin; the phono- 
graphs were loud. You could hear 
her for blocks.” 

Before she was saved, had the 
thought of singing the blues oc- 
curred to her? Mahalia laughed. 

“My father’s people were the- 
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atrical,” she said. “They worked 
with Ma Rainey and Bessie and 
the other great blues singers. They 
wanted me to travel with them. 
But my mother’s people were very 
religious. They forbade it. My 
mother was so independent, too. 
They told her I could make what 
was good money at the time. But 
she said no. And she didn’t have a 
dime. It’s easy to be independent 
when you got money. But to be 
independent when you ain’t got a 
dime, that’s the Lord’s test. 

“Sure, somebody’s always com- 
ing up to me telling me if I’d sing 
the blues, they’d get all kinds of 
money for me. Or if I'd sing in a 
night club, I could name my own 
price. They won’t serve drinks 
while I’m singin’ and all that fool- 
ishness. 

“They just don’t understand. I 
try to explain. I don’t mean to 
hurt their feelings; they don’t mean 
bad. But I just wouldn’t feel right 
singing that kind of music. After 
all, I’ve been saved. The good Lord 
has helped me in so many ways, 
and I can’t let Him down. He 
spared me. Remember?” 

Several years ago, Mahalia, 
gaunt and emaciated, lay in a bed 
in Billings Memorial hospital in 
Chicago. It appeared to be a most 
critical ailment, affecting her chest 
and thus the strength of her voice. 
That she pulled through and now 
sings—with as much strength as 
ever—she attributes to God’s amaz- 
ing grace. 

Does she have any idea in how 
many churches she has appeared? 
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“Hundreds, I guess,” she said, 
“T can’t count ’em. All the way 
from little storefront churches to 
big ones. Oh sure, I’ve sung any- 
where people asked me to sing. 
I’ve got to have people to sing to. 
In front of me. I got to see their 
faces. Their response. Oh, yes, 
even when I close my eyes I see 
them. I can’t explain why I close 
my eyes when I sing. I suppose it’s 
because I don’t want to lose what’s 
inside me all at once.” 

The feeling. There was a feel- 
ing Blind Frank had. He was one 
of the earliest singers of spirituals 
she remembers. 

“He used to come around the 
churches in New Orleans and play 
his guitar. Places where the Holi- 
ness folks gathered, the sanctified 
people. They sang the way I liked 
it, with free expression. 

“That’s where I think jazz 
caught its beat. From the Holiness 
people. Long before Buddy Bolden 
and Bunk Johnson, they were clap- 
ping their hands and beating their 
tambourines and blowing their 
horns.” 

On the state of spiritual singing 
today she noted, “they can’t be 


“I don’t have a pretty voice and 
I can’t read a note. But I do 
have a good ear for music—and 
more important—I have soul.” 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
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sung exactly as they were sung in 
the slavery days, because today the 
Negro people have a new type of 
hope. They don’t have to hide any 
more, like the slaves or the Jews 
in Egypt. 

“Oh yeah, we still have troubles, 
plenty burdens. So it still has to be 
from-the-heart singing. Not like 
some of those quartets you hear on 
the juke boxes. Making a gimmick 
out of this music, this music which 
is the hope of humanity. I’m so 
tired of these singers who make a 
mess of things. They 


came up to Chicago. They seemed 
uncomfortable. I know they’d have 
felt a lot better with spirituals or 
gospel songs or just plain hymns. 
They seemed so stiff, not free. 

“No matter what kind of songs 
people sing, it must come natural 
to them. They shouldn’t just try to 
sing something just because they 
feel it’s the proper thing to do. 
Then the real person gets lost. He’s 
away from his roots.” 

A pause. Any feeling about 
modern jazz. . . ? 

_“T prefer listening to 


don’t care about reli- 
gion or the Lord, taking 
His name in vain the 
way they do. 

“It’s taking our great 
music, like taking the 
country’s flag and step- 


Lord 


“Always give the 
the best 
you have... the 
spirit is bigger 
than the song.” 
MAHALIA JACKSON 

on Person to 


the old style because 
I’m used to it,” she re- 
plied. “I don’t know 
which direction they’re 
going today. Maybe I’m 
wrong, but I feel they’ve 
gone too far away from 


Person 


ping on it. These songs 
have been the hope and salvation 
of our people. I get mad.” 

About jazzmen playing spirit- 
uals, she said, “If they play for 
their own comfort, for their real 
feeling, all right. But if they gim- 
mick it, they're no better than 
those gimmicky juke box singers.” 

Mahalia arose and mimicked a 
bloodless soprano in what was for 
a moment a wildly comic interpre- 
tation. But then she was serious 
about music again: 

“When it comes to singing an- 
thems, that’s something else. Like 
the Hallelujah chorus from Mes- 
siah, But you have to have the 
right voices, good strong young 
voices. Our older people used to 
sing them in churches when I first 
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roots. 

“When I was small and they 
played jazz, the houses just talked, 
spoke the music. Some of the pro- 
gressive jazz sounds to me like lost 
little children. 

“Today so many people call gos- 
pel songs ‘jazz.’ They don’t know, 
they just don’t know. Just as the 
spiritual came from the slavery 
days, the gospel song came from 
liberation. 

“The jubilee songs that sprang 
up after the Civil war led into what 
we call gospel songs today. Nobody 
Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen or 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot. They’re 
spirituals. What A Friend We Have 
In Jesus or I'm So Glad Jesus 
Lifted Me. They’re gospel songs.” 

The twinkle appeared again. 


“You know the Fisk University 
choir,” she said. “They made lots 
of these songs popular. They took 
out the beat that the Holiness peo- 
ple gave them and cultivated it. 
They concertized them, prettied 
them up. Not much feeling, but, 
oh, it sounded so sweet! 

“Take Hold Me (a number by 
Thomas A. Dorsey, America’s most 
prolific writer of gospel songs, 
formerly known as Georgia Tom, 
who often had accompanied Ma 
Rainey). He wrote this out of his 
trial and tribulations. He was sick; 
his children were sick; he felt 
everything was gone. You can sing 
it as mournfully as Bessie. Then I 
hear a girl sing it and she sounds 
like Lily Pons. I said to Mr. Dor- 
sey, how come she sounds so oper- 
atic. My, my, it’s pretty, wish I 
could be that operatic.” 

There came a change in the 
tempo and tenor of the conversa- 
tion that—like her songs—is some- 
times soft and deeply moving and 
at other times earthly and exuber- 
ant. She offered random observa- 
tions of people, places and things, 
the lost and found. . . . 

Billie Holiday: “I never knew 
her, never met her, never knew 
what made her do the things she 
did. But when I saw her on the 
CBS show, The Sound Of Jazz— 
you know that Lively Arts series? 
—I caught that cry from her. I 
know everybody who watched that 
show caught something from her. 
She looked like she knew trouble. 
She sounded like it.” 

Miss Jackson feels strongly 
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about Europe, where she was rec- 
ognized and accepted long before 
white America did so. Why were 
Europeans seemingly able to ap- 
preciate her so readily? 

“People are people the world 
over,” she said, “and everybody 
can feel suffering when you sing a 
spiritual. We all carry different 
kinds of burdens, and each person 
interprets the spiritual in his own 
way. It’s more than just the words. 
It’s the feeling. It lingers after the 
song is ended.” 

What of tomorrow? 

“I hope one day I can teach peo- 
ple to sing songs with the deep 
feeling they once had,” she said. 
“We shouldn’t forget our roots, 
our history. 

“Sometimes I hear how music is 
supposed to be sung; there are cer- 
tain notes I want to make. I get to 
my pianist, Mildred Falls. We put 
it down. So in this way I’m able to 
capture the voice within me. Oh, 
people should study, of course. 
But they should also listen to what 
is inside themselves. You first must 
sing for yourself. When you make 
that peace within yourself, then 
you can reach out to the others.” 

Mahalia Jackson found her way. 
She found it long before Move On 
Up A Little Higher sold a million 
in the mid-40s. Adversities and 
detours were present. 

But always Mahalia has made 
her own free-wheeling way onto 
the main road. 

She’ll never get lost. 
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Answering the endless queries of children is 


a routine task of parenthood, but this one 


required the wisdom of a Solomon 


The 


Question 


BY 
BERNARD MOLOHON 


UT of a clear blue sky a very 

dark Marie knocked on our 

door in College Park, Mary- 
land and announced that she was 
going to “help out” for a little 
while. She worked for other people 
in the neighborhood and knew that 
we had a new baby; all about my 
wife’s post-confinement illness; how 
little I was home from my wartime 
job in Washington. 

“You got no business runnin’ 
from the basement to the attic all 
day, and throwin’ that heavy furni- 
ture around,” she reprimanded my 
wife. “You got a baby to take 
care of.” 

Protestations that we couldn’t 
afford to pay her were brushed 
aside. She had one day a week 
free now. She bought a weekly pass 
on the streetcar anyway. A cup of 
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tea would do for lunch. If we 
couldn’t pay by the hour she’d take 
old clothes for her relatives. 

“It’s just till you get over that 
weakness,” she announced. “By 
then [ll be situated someplace 
else.” 

Of course, we managed to steal 
the money from our budget, and 
rake up more than tea for lunch. It 
didn’t take Marie long to show us 
what greenhorns we were about 
babies—and a lot of other things. 
Had she ever hinted that a “sit- 
uation” someplace else was devel- 
oping, we’d have immediately put 
a second mortgage on the house 
rather than lose her. 

More than a year went by. 

Our little girl was now following 
Marie everywhere; pestering, ques- 
tioning, learning. And one day my 
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wife looked for a small knothole to 
crawl in when she heard K. T. sud- 
denly ask: “Marie, are you black 
all over?” 
In her usual patient way Marie 
explained that she certainly was. 
“Who made you black?” was 
the next question. 
Without missing a stroke of the 


broom Marie said: “Why God 
made me black, Honey.” 

That seemed to satisfy K. T. for 
about three weeks. 

And then, alone at the dinner 
table, we realized how helpless we 
were without Marie when K. T. 
asked: “Daddy, what color is 
God?” 


aye 


My Son, My Son! 


WHEN does a parent fail with a child? At what point does he 
make the error that brings him to stand before the bar of justice 
and prosecute the seed of his loins and the flesh of his flesh? 
These are the questions that probably ran through the mind of 
the white haired Memphis minister who charged his son with vio- 
lation of the Fourth Commandment—Honor thy father and thy 


mother. 


The technical charge was disorderly conduct. 

The go-year-old son, hulking large beside his father, had noth- 
ing to say in his own defense. The 72-year-old father, frail and 
wispy, recounted the sins of the son—‘‘Never did a day’s work.” 


—‘Shows no respect” 


—‘Curses his mother and myself” 


—‘“Blasphemes constantly” 


“When I’m not preaching I have to work in the cotton fields 


to feed my family and this boy . . 


. When he told his mother and 


me that neither of us was worth a ——, that was the last straw.” 

So the father swore out a warrant, the judge fined the son for 
disorderly conduct, and since he had no funds ordered him to 
work it out. The old Negro man who had never been in court 
before walked out alone, tears in his eyes. 

“And the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber 
over the gate, and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my 
son, Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would God I had 
died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 


—Il. Samuel 18 
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The Jewish Dilemma 


In Dixie 


BY 


MURRAY FRIEDMAN 


(Reprinted from Commentary) 


“Caught in the middle,” many Southern 
Jews dare not support the desegregation 
they believe to be morally right 


YOUNG Jewish attorney in 

a small city in central Virginia 
was discussing school segregation 
with a non-Jewish friend. “I hear 
that the president of the NAACP 
is Jewish,” remarked the latter. 
Within twenty-four hours almost 
everyone in the Jewish community 
had heard the story, and next day a 
Jewish defense agency was phoned 
for information. When the Virgin- 
ians learned that Arthur B. Spin- 
garn of New York, the NAACP’s 
president, was indeed Jewish, there 
was grim silence at their end of the 
line. The knowledge that a North- 
ern Jew was head of the leading 
organization for Negro rights had 
shaken the security of this Virginia 
Jewish community. 

The incident illustrates the spe- 
cial problem Southern Jews face 
today, at a time when American 
Jewry generally is enjoying an un- 
paralleled prosperity, and discrim- 
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ination against Jews is being stead- 
ily reduced. The Southern Jews’ 
problem stems from the possible 
consequences of the struggle over 
desegregation, the region’s most se- 
vere crisis since Reconstruction. 
Many Virgmia Jews feel “caught 
in the middle,” fearful that any ac- 
tion they may take in the public 
school controversy will lead to an 
increase in anti-Semitism. For the 
Old Dominion is currently a ma- 
jor battleground in the Southern 
effort to nullify the Supreme Court 
school decisions. “Massive resist- 
ance” was first decreed by Senator 
Harry Byrd’s long-entrenched po- 
litical machine in 1956. A power- 
ful, organized segregationist move- 
ment soon sprang up to mobilize 
that resistance. 

The Virginia Jewish community 
numbers about 30,000 and is lo- 
cated primarily in Richmond, in 
the central part of the state, and in 
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the Tidewater cities of Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, and Newport News. 
Richmond and Norfolk have 8,000 
and 7,500 Jews respectively, while 
smaller towns such as Charlottes- 
ville have less than 100 each. 

In the larger cities, Jews are ac- 
tive in all the businesses and pro- 
fessions; in the smaller ones, they 
generally own small businesses. In 
this well-to-do community, Jewish 
life is vigorous; in almost every 
town where Jews have settled, a 
temple, religious school, or com- 
munity center is either being built 
or was recently completed. Until 
now anti-Semitism has scarcely fig- 
ured as a problem, and Virginia’s 
Jewish leaders regularly take their 
turns on planning commissions, in 
city councils, and as members and 
presidents of civic organizations. 

Despite all these manifestations 
of security, the Virginia Jew is more 
keenly aware of the special charac- 
ter his Jewishness gives him than is 
his co-religionist in the North. He 
is, of course, far more isolated. 
Jews in New York, Chicago, or 
Boston live among a host of re- 
ligious, ethnic, and racial groups, 
none of which can claim majority 
status. But the eighty Jewish fami- 
lies of Danville, Virginia, for ex- 
ample, are an obvious minority in 
an otherwise homogeneous white 
Protestant society. Their contacts 
with Christians are cordial, but 
rarely extend beyond business 
hours or community-service efforts. 

These factors help shape Vir- 
ginia Jews’ contradictory attitudes 
on the race question. Most Jews 
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feel a natural sympathy for the as- 
pirations of the Negroes, whom 
they see as a minority group now 
journeying down something like 
the same road they had to travel. 
But they are unwilling to set them- 
selves off from the dominant white 
majority, te which they have made 
such strenuous efforts to belong. 
So they generally keep their views 
to themselves—which causes fur- 
ther uneasiness. As Rudolph M. 
Lowenstein says in Christians And 
Jews, “as much guilt is felt for un- 
realized intentions as for deeds ac- 
tually committed.” Because the 
thoughts they harbor on the race 
issue differ from those of the ma- 
jority of their white neighbors, they 
feel “disloyal” to Southern attitudes 
and institutions. 

Nevertheless, though Virginia 
Jews accept the idea of desegrega- 
tion in principle, in practice their 
viewpoint is not far different from 
that of the general white popula- 
tion. The Jew frequently owns a 
grocery, appliance store, dress 
shop, or other business in the Ne- 
gro section of town or where the 
Negro trades. He sees at first hand 
the poverty, disease, and lower cul- 
tural standards that are the lot of 
the poor Negro. While he under- 
stands their causes and acknowl- 
edges the responsibility of the white 
man in creating and perpetuating 
such conditions, he does not want 
the sins of the past visited on his 
own children. As one Norfolk 
Jewish businessman told me, 
“When integration comes, you 
know, our kids won’t be going to 
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school with Ralph Bunche’s.” 
There is also a small group of Jews 
who earnestly fear the dangers of 
“mongrelization” and the encroach- 
ments of the Federal government 
on states rights. But, unlike such 
states of the Deep South as Missis- 
sippi, there is not, to my knowledge, 
a single Jewish member of the Citi- 
zens Councils in Virginia. 

The question of desegregation 
as such, in the minds of Jews tends 
to be secondary to the possible ef- 
fects of race violence on their own 
place in Southern society. The his- 
tory of anti-Jewish persecutions 
tells them that an atmosphere of 
tension and conflict is not “good for 
the Jews,” and they fear that any 
Jewish involvement on the side of 
the Negro—whether by a Jewish 
Senator from New York, a Jewish 
defense agency, or one of their own 
leaders or organizations—will bring 
reprisals. The degree to which this 
fear is economic has been exag- 
gerated; one is hard put to it to find 
a half-dozen Jews in the South (let 
alone in Virginia) who have been 
hurt by boycotts resulting from the 
segregation fight. Rather, Virginia 
Jews are worried about their com- 
munity status. Many have spent 
years working in Community Chest 
and Red Cross drives and other 
civic activities because of their nat- 
ural interest in social improvement 
and in an effort to show their Chris- 
tian neighbors that they “belong.” 
If Jews now stand apart from the 
dominant white group, they fear, 
they may jeopardize the position 
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and prestige they have worked so 
hard to secure. Besides, many ask, 
what good can the Jews do the Ne- 
groes? They can only bring hos- 
tility down on themselves without, 
they believe, significantly advanc- 
ing the Negroes’ cause. 

Virginia Jewry’s new fear of 
anti-Semitism is legitimate. There 
have been no bombings in Virginia, 
but the Old Dominion has become 
a prime dumping ground for anti- 
Semitic leaflets, magazines, and 
pamphlets which pour into the state 
from the North and West. George 
Lincoln Rockwell, who has had 
contacts with two of the men in- 
dicted in the Atlanta temple bomb- 
ing, prints handbills and other lit- 
terature in his native Arlington for 
his “National Committee to Free 
America from Jewish Domination.” 
The theme of this literature, what- 
ever its source, is that desegrega- 
tion is a Zionist-Communist plot to 
mongrelize the white race so that 
Jews can take over 

The organized segregationist 
movement in Virginia takes three 
forms. There is the Common- 
wealth of Virginia Association of 
Citizens Councils, consisting of 
units in the Arlington, Brunswick, 
Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Fairfax, 
and Peninsula areas, which has 
demonstrated little strength or in- 
fluence. Another, even smaller, or- 
ganization is the Seaboard White 
Citizens Council established by 
John Kasper in Washington, D.C., 
and active in Northern Virginia. 
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The handful of fanatics in this 
group are violently anti-Semitic as 
well as anti-Negro. In the summer 
of 1955, Kasper set up a unit in 
Charlottesville, but its members 
lost interest when they learned that 
Kasper had danced with Negro 
women in New York before he be- 
came a racist. 

The most important of the or- 
ganized segregationist groups is the 
Defenders of State Sovereignty and 
Individual Liberties. Founded in 
1954, it claims some 12,000 mem- 
bers. Unlike the Citizens Councils 
and Kasper’s group, the Defenders 
have attracted to their ranks prom- 
inent business and political leaders 
—among them Congressman Wil- 
liam M. Tuck, a former Governor 
sometimes mentioned as Byrd’s 
successor, and Congressman Wat- 
kins M. Abbitt, a Byrd lieutenant. 
Virginia Jews are uncomfortably 
aware that many of their co- 
workers in local civic undertakings 
are members of the Defenders. 

With the growing school crisis, 
an increasing preoccupation with 
Jews and Jewish organizations be- 
came discernible among the De- 
fenders. The February-March 1958 
issue of their official organ, De- 
fenders’ News And Views, carried 
a picture of Thurgood Marshall, 
NAACP special counsel, receiving 
a plaque from Kivie Kaplan of Bos- 
ton, described as co-chairman of 
the NAACP’s Life Membership 
Committee, and Arthur Spingarn, 
NAACP president. The caption 
went on to note, “THE NAACP IS NOT 


A NEGRO ORGANIZATION and never 
has been.” In more recent issues, 
the publication has urged its read- 
ers to obtain copies of “Our Nor- 
dic Race,” a pamphlet written by 
a former field representative of the 
Defenders in Richmond. The pam- 
phlet’s theme is Anglo-Saxon 
“racial purity,” and it concludes 
with a discussion of the “agitation 
Jews” who, “in close cooperation 
with a group of Nordic Race Trai- 
tors, are almost wholly responsible 
for the destructive ‘one race, one 
creed, one color’ Marxist campaign 
that has brought strife and disunity 
to our country and to the rest of 
Western civilization.” 

In spite of these indications of 
religious bigotry, it would be in- 
correct to characterize the Defend- 
ers as an anti-Semitic movement. 
Actually, it is a loosely structured 
organization composed of diverse 
people joined together in the com- 
mon purpose of seeking to main- 
tain segregation. There is no rea- 
son to believe, for example, that 
Congressman Tuck, who has mani- 
fested his friendship for Jews by 
his support of Israel, has ever read 
Our Nordic Race or even knows 
of its existence. 

On July 7, 1958, an editorial ap- 
peared in the Richmond News 
Leader entitled “Anti-Semitism in 
the South.” The South, said the 
editorial, has honored such out- 
standing Jews as Bernard Baruch, 
Admiral Strauss, and, in Civil War 
days, Judah P. Benjamin. Recent 
manifestations of anti-Semitism, it 
went on, must be traced to the ac- 
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tivities of the Anti-Defamation 
League. “By deliberately involv- 
ing itself in the controversy over 
school segregation, this branch of 
B’nai B’rith is identifying all Jewry 
with the advocacy of compulsory 
integration.” It cited the distribu- 
tion of “pro-integration materials” 
by the League’s Richmond office 
to a Charlottesville NAACP work- 
shop as evidence to “embattled 
whites” of activity that has nothing 
to do with defamation of Jews. 
“Such inquiries, once  bruited 
about,” the editorial went on, “will 
be seized upon by the ADL as evi- 
dence of anti-Semitic feeling. And 
having thus stirred up defamation 
of the Jews, ADL can lustily com- 
bat defamation of the Jews. “Look 
how much anti-Semitism there is!’ ” 
The editorial concluded with an 
invitation to Jews in the South to 
get rid of “an organization that fo- 
ments hostility to Jews.” 

The News Leader is a highly re- 
spected newspaper, and its edito- 
rial was promptly reprinted else- 
where in the South. Its editor, 
thirty-eight-year-old James Jack 
Kilpatrick, is one of the most out- 
spoken and influential segregation- 
ist spokesmen. It was he, in a pre- 
vious series of editorials, who 
revived the old constitutional doc- 
trine of “interposition’—that a 
state can block the application to 
its citizens of Federal laws and 
court decisions—and sold it to 
seven state legislatures and, appar- 
ently, Governor Orval Faubus of 
Arkansas. 

Kilpatrick’s editorial on “anti- 
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Semitism” set off worried phone 
calls, hurried meetings, and other 
manifestations of alarm among 
Richmond Jews. Two views 
emerged from the Jewish discus- 
sions of the editorial. Some agreed 
with it, and said that Jewish or- 
ganizations should not involve 
themselves in the integration strug- 
gle. Others read the editorial as a 
veiled threat of blackmail: if South- 
ern Jews did not silence Jewish 
agencies working in the field of hu- 
man relations, “embattled” segre- 
gationists would strike back at 
them. (Many Jews also wondered 
why Kilpatrick, a Roman Catholic, 
had not held the specter of anti- 
Catholicism over the heads of his 
co-religionists, whose parochial 
schools are integrated throughout 
the state.) 

The theme first stated publicly 
by the News Leader was quickly 
picked up by the Arlington De- 
fenders, the most extreme of the 
Defender chapters, who chose as 
their target Rabbi Emmet A. Frank 
of Alexandria, a suburb of Wash- 
ington. In a Yom Kippur sermon 
from the pulpit of one-hundred- 
year-old Beth El Congregation, 


_ Rabbi Frank had charged that Sen- 


ator Byrd and Governors Faubus 
and Almond had wrought more dis- 
unity in the nation in the last few 
years than U. S. Communists ever 
had. The Rabbi, sharply critical of 
Virginia’s “massive resistance” 
laws, had urged Jews not to remain 
silent to injustice against anyone. 
There is only one word, he said, to 
describe the “madness” of segrega- 
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tionists: “Godlessness, or to coin a 
new synonym—Byrdliness. .. .” 
The Arlington Defenders demanded 
that the Jewish community of 
Northern Virginia openly condemn 
Rabbi Frank’s “slanderous state- 
ments and innuendoes.” His re- 
marks, they said, “will cause irrep- 
arable damage to the hitherto 
friendly relations between Jews and 
Christians unless Jewish congrega- 
tions . . . move quickly to refute 
and condemn Rabbi Frank. . .” 
A number of newspapers joined 
their attack on Rabbi Frank. Soon 
afterward, the Unitarian Church in 
Arlington had to be emptied as a 
result of a bomb scare just before 
Rabbi Frank was to occupy the 
pulpit. 

Northern Virginia Jews remained 
relatively unmoved; they are most- 
ly Federal government employees 
of Northern origin and, as such, 
less susceptible to the pressures that 
trouble Jews in other parts of the 
state. Elsewhere, there was con- 
siderable anxiety. One Jewish group 
briefly considered—and rejected— 
a move to have the organization 
apologize to Senator Byrd. A num- 
ber of Jews did write to him, de- 
claring that the Rabbi did not speak 
for them. 

The Kilpatrick and Frank inci- 
dents have helped to focus public 
attention upon the Jewish commu- 
nity. Many white Christians are be- 
ginning to look more closely at 
Jewish neighbors whom they had 
taken for granted. A Jewish com- 
munity recently debated whether 
former Senator Herbert Lehman 
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should be invited to take part in a 
purely communal affair, since he 
has been a forthright advocate of 
civil rights legislation . 

Virginia Jews have joined other 
Southern Jews in demanding that 
national Jewish organizations dis- 
continue making public statements 
on the race issue or the problems 
growing out of this question . 

In the face of pressures both 
outside and within the Jewish com- 
munity, most of the outspoken 
Jewish integrationists in the South 
have, since 1954, retreated into po- 
sitions of silence. In this respect 
the Jew is no different from the 
white Protestant liberal or mod- 
erate in Virginia—though he has 
more cause for inaction. Neverthe- 
less, Jews in Virginia do not live 
in anything resembling a state of 
terror. Life, in fact, goes on very 
much the same for most Virginians. 
Nor have all Jews surrendered to 
their tears. A number have been 
active in Norfolk and Charlottes- 
ville pressing for the opening of 
public schools. Rabbi Malcolm 
Stern of Norfolk publicly urged a 
city referendum on public school 
closings last spring, while Rabbi 
Frank continues to air his opposi- 
tion to massive resistance. Other 
rabbis are working through minis- 
terial associations and other groups 
in efforts to head off violence and 
mediate the racial struggle. 

Nor is there evidence of any ap- 
preciable rise in anti-Semitism, as 
distinct from anti-Semitic activity. 
Recent temple bombings in other 
parts of the South have horrified 
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Virginians. Early in November, 
Governor Almond told Milton 
Friedman, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency, that elements seeking to 
promote violence and anti-Semi- 
tism “are not friends of the South” 
...A Virginia Congressman 
mailed a check for $50.00 to a 
prominent Jew in his community to 
help pay for the restoration of the 
“Jewish church” in Atlanta. 

But Jews in Virginia remain 


worried nonetheless. And neither 
their own silence on the race issue, 
nor the silence of national Jewish 
organizations, can end that worry. 
When a society is experiencing 
crisis, pressures on its Jews usually 
increase. Virginia Jews can expect 
peace only when Virginia finds 
peace—that is to say, when leaders 
of the Old Dominion recognize the 
futility of “massive resistance” and 
begin to adjust their state’s prac- 
tices to the law of the land. 


aye 


Life Seems Unaware 
Once again the smell of death rides on the winds 
And fear lurks within the shadows of the mind. 
One by one the moments tick away. 
Days and nights are interludes 
Between despairing hope and groping faith. 
Of this bleak desolation, Life seems unaware: 
Seeds still die and live again in answer to their kind; 
Fledgling birds awake to life from prison house of shell; 
Flowers bloom and blossoms fall as harbingers of fruit to come; 
The newborn child comes even on the wings of death; 
The thoughts of men are blanketed by dreams 
Of tranquil days and peaceful years, 
When love unfettered will keep the heart and mind 
In ways of life that crown our days with light. 
—Howard Thurman 
Dean of the chapel, Boston University 
(From Meditations Of The Heart, published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 1953) 
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Brindis de Salas’ genius carried 
him from the slums of Cuba to the 
salons of European kings 


THE MAN WHO MADE 
THE VIOLIN CRY 


T the turn of this century an 
old man, ragged and shabby, 
collapsed on a street in Buenos 
Aires. His pockets were empty of 
either papers or money, just an- 
other vagrant cut down by a 
combination of lung trouble and 
starvation. He was buried in a 
pauper’s grave. His name—but 
they only learned this later—was 
Brindis de Salas. Claudio José 
Domingo Brindis de Salas, who 
had been a genius, a millionaire, 
the favorite of kings and emper- 
ors, the greatest Negro violinist 
who ever lived. 
His life was a storybook mix- 
ture of the highest success and the 
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lowest despair. Its dominant mood 
was restlessness. Brindis was born 
in Havana, Cuba on the fourth of 
August, 1852. His father, Claudio 
Brindis de Salas, was conductor of 
a small civic orchestra. In his 
home, a modest house at 168 
Aguila Street, the little boy listened 
spellbound to the music that the 
father played and sang. The lad’s 
own aptitude for music was amaz- 
ing. By the age of six, under his 
father’s teaching, he could play the 
violin skillfully. At the age of eight 
the pupil surpassed the master. At 
ten, Brindis’ ability was recognized 
by all Havana, and he gave his first 
public concert this year in the 
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Havana Lyceum. It was success- 
ful, and critics agreed that the boy 
deserved every opportunity. But 
opportunities were scarce. 

For the next two years Brindis 
travelled through Cuba with his 
father and his brother José, giving 
concerts. They were well received, 
but attracted no patrons. The 
young prodigy began to grow stale. 
These were years in which he 
should have been learning, but 
there was no one to teach him. 
Racial discrimination was very 
bitter in Cuba at this time, nor 
would slavery be abolished here 
for another 12 years, and study 
in Europe required much more 
money than the De Salas family 
could even dream of. For a while 
Brindis studied in Havana with 
José Redondo, an almost saintly 
man and certainly the best Negro 
violinist on the island. But Brindis, 
even at 14, had genius far beyond 
Redondo’s scope. 

He languished in Cuba for two 
more years accomplishing nothing. 
His father went blind and died four 
years later. During the slow death 
that followed the once popular con- 
ductor’s loss of sight, the public 
determined to aid his talented son, 
and awarded him a scholarship to 
the Paris Conservatory. 

The son took leave of his sight- 
less father whom he would never 
see on this earth again. Perhaps 
this parting sowed the seeds of that 
inner torment which goaded the 
young violinist into eternal rest- 
lessness from then on. 

In the exhilarating atmosphere 
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of the Paris Conservatory where 
the world’s greatest violinists 
stopped off to teach, the young 
Cuban genius became alive. He 
flourished under the teaching of 
Leonard and Dario y Silvari and 
soon was recognized as one of the 
conservatory’s best. Within two 
years no pupil here could compare 
with Brindis de Salas. Only the 
musician himself remained unsatis- 
fied. A fire in him, a striving to 
achieve effects that had only been 
dreamed of before, would not let 
him rest. His hands, long and 
graceful as they were, could not yet 
move with enough speed or bridge 
enough distance to pluck the magic 
from his violin, the magic of which 
Brindis dreamed. He took himself 
to the surgeons of Paris and asked 
them to operate on his left hand, to 
cut open the skin between his fin- 
gers. They warned him he might 
never play again, but Brindis had 
music in his mind that the normal 
hand could never play. He had to 
take the chance. And he suc- 
ceeded. So successful was the op- 
eration that upon graduation from 
the conservatory, where he took the 
Grand Prize as a matter of course, 
he received invitations from all the 
great courts of Europe. 

He toured Italy, France, Russia, 
England, Germany, overwhelming 
audiences everywhere with his 
powerful technique and his wild 
singing tone. Billed as “The Negro 
Paganini” and as “The King of the 
Octaves,” he amassed, between the 
ages of 20 and 23, a fortune that 
amounted to a million dollars and 
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a wealth of titles and honors. 
France gave him the Legion of 
Honor; Berlin gave him the Cross 
of the Black Eagle and Emperor 
Wilhelm I named him violinist of 
the court. Oscar Commentant 
wrote in Le Siécle: “A supernatu- 
ral hand evokes the sublimest notes 
from his instrument, making them 
seem as though they come from 
heaven.” 

The Correo Italiano of Florence 
stated: “This genius with his beau- 
tiful and sympathetic face who 
speaks six or seven languages and 
plays with the characteristic im- 
petuousness of his race justifies 
the great fame that precedes him 
everywhere.” 

In 1875 he stayed for several 
months at the court of the Em- 
peror in Berlin where he met and 
fell in love with a German noble- 
woman. All commentators on 
Brindis agree that she was a woman 
of great beauty and intelligence, 
but her exact identity has become a 
subject of controversy. She is usu- 
ally referred to as “the Prussian 
baroness.” 

Brindis himself was a fascinat- 
ing figure, tall, well-built, with 
aquiline, poetic features. But even 
in his early 20’s the restlessness 
was upon him that would never 
let him go. It was this restlessness 
that prompted the operation on 
his hand, that drove him from 
court to court although he was 
begged to stay everywhere, and 
that now caused him to run away 
from Germany and the lady he 
loved. 
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He accepted an invitation to 
direct the Haiti Conservatory which 
was then badly run. His own fame 
attracted many pupils and a genu- 
ine talent for organization, surpris- 
ing in so artistic a man, set the con- 
servatory to functioning smoothly. 
He could have stayed there all his 
life, respected and successful, but 
after two years, in 1877, he set out 
for Central America. Here he gave 
concerts in every leading city, then 
returned to his native Cuba after an 
eight years’ absence. 

Wealthy, famous, freshly laden 
with decorations given him by the 
leaders of every Central American 
country, acknowledged as the New 
World’s greatest living violinist, his 
return to Cuba was a triumph 
which could be measured only 
by the contrast with his humble 
concertizing here some 13 years 
before. He responded to all the 
festivals and all the honors of his 
homeland showered upon him by 
running off again, this time back to 
Europe. He married the Prussian 
baroness and settled down—as 
much as was possible for such a 
man. He at least remained on one 
continent for the next ten years. 
He continued to add to his great 
fame and in time had the pleasure 
of teaching the violin to his three 
little sons. 

But the restlessness never left 
him. If he could not lose himself 
in travel he turned to liquor and 
eventually where there had been 
only music his passions now were 
music and alcohol. 

In 1889 he ran away, partly be- 
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cause he was ashamed of neglect- 
ing the lady he loved, partly be- 
cause he could stay still no longer. 

He arrived in Argentina. Luis 
Onrubia, the leading impresario 
of Buenos Aires, received him at 
his home. Brindis was hopelessly 
drunk and at his demand to play 
in Buenos Aires, Onrubia contemp- 
tuously offered him 100 pesos for 
one night’s concert. Brindis re- 
fused and bitterly slammed out of 
Onrubia’s house. The next eve- 
ning he returned, cold sober, to 
the house where Onrubia was din- 
ing as a guest, took out his violin 
and played with such fire and 
magnificence that Onrubia offered 
him 1000 pesos a night for an in- 
definite engagement. 

If his greatness had not yet left 
him, his restlessness remained as 
well. Under Onrubia’s direction 
he toured Argentina for a while to 
thunderous applause and the high- 
est honors. Then abruptly he dis- 
appeared. That was in 1889. Nine 
years later, in 1898, he reappeared 
in Germany, still impatient, still 
with a passion for alcohol, but 
with his genius on the wane. Some- 
thing had cracked during the nine 
mysterious years of his absence, 
something had been lost that would 
never belong again to him or to 
any musician in living memory. His 
meeting with his wife was a tragic 
one and they arranged by mutual 
consent for a divorce. His sons did 
not even recognize their father, at 
least they pretended not to. This 
was ironic, for in later years all 
three became concert violinists for 
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the house of Wilhelm. 

Following his divorce Brindis 
roamed Europe, then Cuba, then 
Europe again, receiving fewer con- 
cert offers and less money as the 
years went by. The genius that had 
burned away after Argentina was 
rekindled only once. That once, 
most properly, occurred in Cuba. It 
happened at the site of his debut, 
the Havana Lyceum, in 1901, be- 
fore a small audience composed 
mainly of nostalgia seekers. His 
program that evening was Vieux- 
temps’ Réverie and Leonard’s Sou- 
venir de Haydn. On the printed 
program was a handsome youthful 
photograph of the violinist and the 
words: “Chevalier Brindis De 
Salas, Concertmaster of the Court 
of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany.” 

It was as if he were trying to 
round out the cycle, as if he were 
trying to prove that the beginning 
and the ending were one, for his 
playing that night was as brilliant 
as it had ever been. The audience 
was overwhelmed and hailed the 
return of Brindis to greatness. But 
the spark was not a fire. Nothing 
remained any longer except the 
wanderlust. 

For the next ten years his life 
was one of obscurity and, eventu- 
ally, poverty. It is believed that he 
returned to Europe again and per- 
haps to Central America, but noth- 
ing is known for certain. Toward 
the end of May 1911, he journeyed 
to Buenos Aires, a shabby and un- 
kempt pauper. Under another name 
he took a room in a humble lodging 
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house on Sarmiento Street. No one 
suspected who he really was. For a 
few days he spent his time between 
the lodging house and a tavern 
called The King of the Wines. It 
was in front of this tavern that he 
collapsed on the second of June, 
the result of a pulmonary lesion. 
Some passersby brought him to an 
emergency aid station where he lay 
for several hours in the coma that 
preceded death. He opened his 
eyes only once before the end 
came. 

“I am the Baron Brindis de 


Salas,” he said, but they did not 
believe him. He closed his eyes 
and died. His shabby clothes and 
empty wallet told them nothing, so 
he was buried in a pauper’s grave. 
However, a later search of his ef- 
fects revealed papers proving his 
identity and a locket of such great 
value that, had he sold it, he could 
have lived comfortably for the rest 
of his life. The locket contained a 
portrait of a beautiful German lady, 
a Prussian noblewoman. It was all 
the worldly remains of the greatest 
Negro violinist who ever lived. 
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How Late Is Late? 


ERroit GARNER was once booked for a Berkeley concert with Sarah 
Vaughan. The day before was his birthday and he had a party in Port- 
land. At 8:30 when Miss Vaughan went on, Mr. Garner had not yet 
arrived at the international airport. He made it all right—at the inter- 
mission, jumping out of a rented car just in time to go on and do a tre- 
mendous show, his hands cold as a landlord’s heart. “What were you 
worrying about?” he mildly asked his hysterical manager when it was all 
over. “You told me I went on at 10 o'clock and I was only five minutes 


late.” 
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THE 
BLACK 
PRINCE 


BY GLENN KITTLER 
(Reprinted from The Sign) 


N MARCH 2, 1960, Laurian 
Rugambwa had time only for 
a cursory study of his morn- 
ing mail. It was Ash Wednesday, 
and as Bishop of Rutabo, in the 
Tanganyika panhandle, he faced a 
busy schedule. It was a large en- 
velope from Rome, containing a 
highly decorated card with a Latin 
message. He glanced at it; he saw 
his own name and down a few 
lines he saw the word “cardinal.” 
But time was short. He decided to 
examine the document carefully 
when he returned home that eve- 
ning. 

Hours later, when he drew his 
1953 Chevrolet to a stop in front 
of his home, he recognized the 
parked car of Bishop Alfred Lanc- 
tot, Canadian White Father mis- 
sionary. Bishop Lanctot came 
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The first Negro member of the 
College of Cardinals rose in 17 
years from a jungle curate to the 
inner circle of the powerful 


papacy 


quickly from the house. He called: 
“Congratulations!” 

Puzzled, Bishop Rugambwa 
asked: “For what?” 

“Haven’t you heard the news?” 
returned Bishop Lanctot. “The 
Pope has made you a cardinal!” 

Rugambwa_ remembered his 
morning mail. “So that’s what that 
document was,” he said, and he led 
Lanctot back into the house. He 
found the envelope on his desk, ex- 
tracted the card, and carefully read 
its vital message. 

“You must accept,” Bishop 
Lanctot said impatiently. “It’s the 
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most wonderful thing that could 
have happened.” 

“I have no choice,” Rugambwa 
said, holding up the card. “The 
Holy Father didn’t ask me; he just 
appointed me.” He sank back in 
his chair. “I’m afraid the Holy 
Father has made a mistake this 
time.” 

Nobody else thought so. By 
nightfall the wireless station at Bu- 
koba, thirty miles away on the 
western shore of Lake Victoria, 
was swamped with cables and tele- 
grams from people who, like Lanc- 
tot, had heard the announcement 
on the Vatican Radio and the BBC. 
That evening, hundreds of natives 
journeyed through the bush to Car- 
dinal Rugambwa’s house, bringing 
him gifts of fruit and eggs. 

“We ought to drink a toast,” 
Bishop Lanctot suggested. 

“All I have is some Belgian 
beer,” his host said. 

At forty-eight, Cardinal Ru- 
gambwa possesses nobility in vari- 
ous forms. In bearing, he is im- 
pressively regal. Six-foot-four, he 
is lean and lithe, his face is hand- 
some, his manner is quiet and con- 
fident. He speaks softly, raising his 
voice only when he preaches. His 
smile is quick and knowing, his wit 
is gentle but penetrating. 

On his visit to the U. S. in 1957, 
we were riding in a New York taxi 
one afternoon and when we were 
stopped by a traffic light Rugamb- 
wa noticed several Negroes. “Ah,” 
he said, “there are some of my 
people.” 

We had just been discussing race 
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relations in America, which he 
hopefully predicted would improve 
once people stopped exaggerating 
the accident of individual pigmen- 
tation. I looked at the pedestrians 
and said, “I understand there are 
over a million Negroes in New 
York.” 

A smile tugged at his lips. He 
mused, “I wonder why they don’t 
turn white?” Puzzled, I asked him 
what he meant. “Well,” he said, 
“when you people come to my 
country you turn black.” 

While here, he had his own un- 
fortunate experience with preju- 
dice. He traveled widely for sev- 
eral weeks to raise money for his 
diocese, then took a few days off 
to rest at the White Sisters convent 
in Metuchen, N. J. I chanced to 
phone him there and was told that 
he had gone out for a haircut. A 
week later when he returned to 
New York, he asked me to direct 
him to a barber shop, which 
seemed unusual for a man who was 
mostly bald, and I said, “J thought 
you just had a haircut.” 

“The barber would not serve 
me,” he said, without malice but 
with a little hurt. 

I was embarrassed. ‘“That’s dis- 
gusting.” 

He shrugged, patiently. “It is 
all right. I prayed for the man.” 
And he put the incident out of his 
mind. 

Laurian Rugambwa was born 
July 14, 1912, at a village called 
Bukongo, some three miles from 
Rutabo. His parents were pagans 
of noble lineage. His father be- 
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longed to the Basita tribe from 
which still come the chiefs of the 
Kihanja district. His mother’s tribe 
were the nearby Bahinda rulers; 
she was the niece of a chief and is 
now the cousin of one. On enter- 
ing the Church, Rugambwa sur- 
rendered his own royal preroga- 
tives, but one of his two brothers 
is the chief of five villages. 

He was about eight years old 
when the White Fathers opened a 
mission outstation in his _ vil- 
lage... 

Laurian Rugambwa entered the 
school. He once told me: “When 
I saw what good the priests were 
doing for my people, I found my- 
self wanting to be like them so that 
I could do the same work. But 
I realized I would have to become 
a Christian and I wasn’t sure my 
parents would approve.” 

When he mentioned his senti- 
ments to the missionaries, they ad- 
vised: “Pray.” 

It was perhaps rather mature 
advice to give a boy, but then the 
missionaries were praying too. 
Their ultimate goal was a native 
clergy, thereby making the Church 
indigenous with truly African 
roots. Young Laurian prayed for 
six months before he mustered the 
courage to broach the subject to 
his father, and he was astonished 
by the man’s reply. “I have been 
thinking about that myself,” he 
said. “I think it would be good for 
the whole family to become Chris- 
tians.” 

It was a bold step, especially 
for a family of such prominence. 
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Conversions were unpopular. 
Christianity diminished the influ- 
ence of witch doctors and most 
chiefs felt it upset their established 
despotic discipline. Such combined 
opposition could force missions to 
close, could even bring death to 
overzealous missionaries. Con- 
verts themselves were often ostra- 
cized by their own people. The 
decision of the elder Rugambwa 
was, therefore, courageous. It 
made a profound impression on 
the villagers and proved ultimately 
instrumental in bringing the entire 
village to the Christian faith. 

At the time of the family’s bap- 
tism, Laurian Rugambwa_ was 
ready for further schooling. He 
went on to the parent mission- 
station school at Rutabo, hiking 
the six-mile round-trip every 
schoolday for five years. At four- 
teen, he completed the course and 
it was then that he announced his 
desire to become a priest. His par- 
ents approved; he entered the 
White Fathers’ minor seminary at 
Rubya, some forty miles west of 
his home. 

With that, he began seventeen 
years of intensive studies, made all 
the more difficult by the fact that 
he studied in languages that were 
not his own. At Bukongo, he had 
learned reading and writing in his 
native tongue; at Rutabo, because 
other tribes were represented, he 
studied in Kiswahili; his Rubya 
classes were in English, and it was 
via English that he learned Latin. 
After Rubya, he entered the major 
seminary at Katigondo, in Ugan- 
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da, where most of his text books 
and lectures were in Latin. Thus, 
in a language that was three times 
removed from his boyhood tongue, 
he went through the same courses 
in philosophy and theology taught 
in Catholic seminaries everywhere 
in the world. When he was or- 
dained in 1943, at the age of 
thirty-one, he was as qualified and 
capable as any new priest any- 
where. He had fulfilled his boy- 
hood ambition: he had entered the 
fraternity of the priesthood, in the 
fullest sense of its brotherhood. 
Now, as he wished, he could per- 
form a special good for his people. 

For the next five years he 
worked as curate at three different 
White Fathers missions. His days 
were busy. Much of the anti- 
Christian attitude had faded; now 
there were hundreds of people who 
made demands on the young priest 
every day... 

On a Saturday night in 1948 he 
was hearing confessions in a bush- 
chapel when a man, meek with 
apo'ogy, came to his side. “Fa- 
ther,” he said softly, “I am sorry 
to bother you at your holy work, 
but I bring you a letter from the 
bishop. He said I must give it to 
you immediately no matter what 
you were doing.” 

The letter instructed: “Come to 
Bukoba at once.” 

Rugambwa was perturbed. It 
was Saturday night: there were 
confessions to hear and Masses to 
say in the morning. People were 
relying on him. But he knew he 
must obey his bishop. He packed 
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and made the long trip to Bukoba. 

The bishop greeted him with: 
“You are to go to Rome to study 
canon law. The lake steamer 
leaves for Entebbe at six in the 
morning. When you get there, the 
White Fathers will arrange for the 
rest of your trip and they will pay 
for everything during the three 
years you are in Rome.” 

The news stunned Rugambwa. 
At thirty-six, he had never been 
farther from home than the major 
seminary, seventy miles away; he 
had never ridden the Lake Vic- 
toria steamer; he had never seen 
an airplane, let alone ridden one; 
he had never seen more than a 
dozen white men at once, and now 
he was to live for three years in a 
country of white men who spoke 
a language he had never heard; he 
would be exposed to traffic, tele- 
phones, running water, electric 
lights, buildings taller than two 
floors, paved streets, none of which 
he had ever seen. 

He took it all in the stride of a 
man gifted with intellect and nat- 
ural sophistication. By the day he 
was awarded his doctorate, he had 
added proficient Italian, French, 
and German to his list of lan- 
guages; he was at ease with every 
big-city situation, at home in 
every social circle. His inherent 
nobility, tribal though it was, en- 
abled him to step with charm, 
grace, and confidence into a world 
that was decades ahead of his own. 

Then with the same aplomb he 
stepped back. A few days before 
Christmas, 1951, he returned to 
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Bukoba and, even before he could 
unpack, was sent to a bush mission 
to prepare the people for the feast- 
day. Quickly he was back in the 
familiar rush of mission work. The 
afternoon of Christmas Eve he lay 
down for a nap before the cere- 
monies that would occupy him far 
into the night. There was a knock 
on his door and when he answered 
it he was handed a telegram, the 
first telegram he had ever received. 

He opened it with apprehen- 
sions, read it, then gasped. It was 
from Rome, announcing his ap- 
pointment as vicar apostolic of the 
region where he had grown up. 
Except for a few juridical restric- 
tions, he was a bishop. Dazed, he 
stumbled from his room and 
walked into a circle of White 
Fathers, who had received the 
news in another telegram. They 
greeted him with smiles and ap- 
plause. On February 10, 1952, he 
was consecrated at Rutabo, a new 
diocese formed by cutting 4,000 
square miles off the diocese of 
Bukoba, where Bishop Lanctot re- 
mained in charge. A year later, 
restrictions were removed and Ru- 
gambwa became the autonomous 
ecclesiastical ruler of Rutabo . . . 

As a new bishop, Rugambwa 
dedicated himseif to three goals: 
the family, schools, and hospitals. 
The White Fathers had left him 
seventeen elementary schools, in 
the next eight years he built twenty 
more, plus two junior high schools, 
a trade school for boys, and a do- 
mestic science school for girls. On 
his 1957 U. S. visit, he arranged 
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scholarships with St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski, Vt., and now 
has two students there. Thus, he 
provides Tanganyika with well- 
trained leaders for its future. He 
also started a congregation of Af- 
rican nuns and a society of Afri- 
can lay brothers; the number of 
African priests increased from 
eighteen to thirty. He built a hos- 
pital, obtaining Italian nuns to di- 
rect it, then persuaded a society 
of Dutch nuns io build and direct 
a badly needed hospital of their 
own... 

Remarkably, Cardinal Rugamb- 
wa has accomplished his many 
feats on an empty coffer. His 
people are poor, unable to sup- 
port his building campaign, and 
since—in the eyes of the Church 
—he is not a missionary himself, 
he receives little Vatican aid and 
is expected to find his own way 
to support his diocese... 

His appointment to the College 
of Cardinals made him its first Ne- 
gro member in history, and there 
is every likelihood that he is like- 
wise its poorest. He arrived in 
Rome dressed in a cleric’s ordi- 
nary black suit, which so appalled 
the Romans, who enjoy ceremony, 
that it was commented upon in the 
newspapers. Furthermore, he had 
no money to buy the ermine- 
trimmed robes worn by cardinals 
at formal ceremonies; it was re- 
ported that a senior cardinal, who 
chose to remain anonymous, gave 
him the wardrobe as a congratu- 
latory gift. The White Fathers 
turned over their Rome mother- 
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house to him to use as his place, 
and they paid for the many recep- 
tions and banquets that protocol 
required him to give. 

At the March 28 consistory, 
when the new cardinals received 
their red birettas from Pope John 
XXII, the African was undoubt- 
edly the star attraction. Romans 
called it the Rainbow Consistory, 
because at the same time the Pope 
also appointed the first Japanese 
and Filipino cardinals, but it was 
Rugambwa who captured all at- 
tention. As he approached the 
Pope to have the biretta placed on 
his head, the huge consistory hall 
thundered with applause. The 
next day, in the secret consistory 
at which special ceremonies com- 
pleted the elevation, all the cardi- 
nals rose and applauded Cardinal 
Rugambwa during his part of 


the solemn and colorful affair. 

The ovation sprang not merely 
from his being the first Negro to 
join the important nucleus of 
Church administration which, as 
well, produces the popes, but 
rather for the man himself. In just 
seventeen years as a Catholic 
clergyman, he had risen from a 
jungle curate to the inner circle 
of the papacy... 

But the thunderous affection he 
stirred in the Vatican was indeed 
of his own doing. Important 
Church leaders who had met him 
in Rome or on his... . tours 
through Europe knew him to be a 
humble man, self-abnegating, de- 
voted to his mission in life, a holy 
man whose desire to help others 
has remained constant since the 
day, forty years ago, he learned 
how to pray in a jungle chapel... 


A Question Of Hu(gh)es 


Cotor once had a special significance in the Supreme Court. At a 
Washington dinner for Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes shortly 
after 1910, Hughes was asked what “the color line” meant as applied 
to the Court. His host replied: “That was when Justices Gray, Brown 
and White sat in a row, but as only Justice White is left, there is no 


color now.” 


“Oh, no,” observed the hostess, “the Court is all Hughes now.— 
Charles H. Butler in Forty Years At The Bar Of The Supreme Court, 


published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Americans are asked how they can prac- 
tice their ideals abroad if these ideals are 


not practiced at home 


WE 
SHOULD 
EXPLAIN 


Reprinted from Friend to Friend, 
by Pearl S. Buck and Carlos P. Romulo, 
by permission of 
The John Day, Inc., publishers 


EEPER than anything else, 
and beyond all else, is the fact 
that we Americans have been 

and are our own worst enemies. 
Aided and constantly abetted by 
Communist propaganda, the 
Asians believe now that American 
profession does not and perhaps 
cannot equal American perform- 
ance. They go further. They doubt 
that we really want peace. The 
Voice of America talks loudly of 
our principles of racial equality 
but the Asian newspapers copy 
from our own papers the pictures 
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from Little Rock. Asian eyes look 
upon Americans stoning our own 
Negro citizens, they see American 
faces distorted by hatred against 
dark-skinned people like them- 
selves. The cumulating feeling 
mounts. We send guns to Little 
Rock and the news centers around 
Little Rock. There is no emphasis 
even in American newspapers 
upon the thousands of cities where 
integration is taking place quietly 
and decently, with the approval 
and participation of thousands of 
good and loyal Americans. Of 
these Asia does not know. 

Who can blame the Asian if he 
doubts us? It is high time that we 
examine ourselves and discover, if 
we can, why we are as we are. It is 
time that we explain ourselves, 
that we reveal the strength of our 
virtues as clearly as we have re- 
vealed the evil of our faults. In 
honesty and frankness we must 
acknowledge our failures and in 
justice to ourselves reply that we 
are still in the process of strug- 
gling to achieve that in which we 
believe. We are still learning how 
to put our ideals into practice here 
in the laboratory of our own coun- 
try and now we are asked to prac- 
tice them in all the world. We are 
asked, and fairly, how we can prac- 
tice them abroad if we cannot 
practice them here. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON PEOPLE 


QUINCY JONES, the amazing 
young musician with the matinee 
idol appeal, is astounding savants 
with his big band success. Bucking 
the trend to small combos, he has 
guided his 20-man orchestra to the 
top. The Jones boy band, formed 
nearly two years ago to tour Eu- 
rope with the musical, Free And 
Easy, is scheduled to return to 
Europe in July. There is talk that 
Jones, like some of his former mu- 
sicmen, will settle in Europe, pos- 
sibly Switzerland. It will be that 
mountain enclave’s great gain. A 
man of extraordinary talent, com- 
poser-arranger-trumpeter Jones 
has been called the “most eligible 
heir to the Ellington dukedom” 
and “a beautiful cat.” He is both 
—and more. Among his plans: 
composing his own musical com- 
edy. If it turns out like everything 
else the young man touches, it can 
only be a smash... . . 

The combination — studio-dis- 
play room of ceramist MYRTLE 
HALL is one of the surprise de- 
lights of Detroit’s busy and bur- 
geoning art colony. The room is 
designed in the shape of a cottage, 
the building nestled in the middle 
of a green lawn . . . Inside, apart 
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WITH CREATIVE IMPACT 


from the bath and kitchen, the 
space is open and continuous, with 
a small flower pond and a huge fire- 
place competing for dominance on 
opposite sides of the room. An 
antique spinning wheel occupies a 
corner near one of the two wide 
picture windows, this one over- 
looking the lawn and the street. 
Shelves and niches exhibit a va- 
riety of paintings, some by Mrs. 
Hall, and assorted gems from her 
giant kiln . . . The kiln commands 
most of the space in the “working 
studio” behind the cottage, reached 
by way of a path that winds from 
the rear door. Flowers are every- 
where. An impressive barbecue 
pit, a structure of architectural pro- 
portions, stands on the rear lawn. 
It was built by Mrs. Hall’s own tal- 
ented hands of bricks fired in her 
kiln . . . One of the Motor City’s 
leading ceramists, Mrs. Hall also 
contributes to the ceramic collec- 
tions at famed Artists Market and 
the prestigious Hudson Depart- 
ment Store. Before turning to 
ceramics, she was, in turn, a prime 
mover of the Pen and Pallette 
Club, the first Negro model at ex- 
clusive Cranbrook Academy, and a 
prize-winning painter. 
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pilots in Ital 
helped him to see the evil of 
segregation at home 


The Day The 99th Pursuit Squadron 
Defied A Command 


by 


Gordon Gaskill 


N Rome not long ago, I went to 

a dinner party where all the 
other guests were American 
visitors, from all parts of the United 
States. The table talk turned to the 
Supreme Court’s decision against 
segregation in the schools, and all 
the troubled events that followed it. 

Every point of view came out, 
with hot pros and hotter cons, but 
nothing I hadn’t heard before. Yet, 
if none of the arguments surprised 
me, one of the men did. 

He had a deep and genuine 
Southern accent, but he was pre- 
senting, reasonably and quietly but 
persistently, what amounted to the 
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Negro side of the argument. 

I had lived long enough in the 
South myself to know how rare 
such a man was. I was puzzled why 
a man would turn away from all 
the background that was implicit 
in his molasses drawl. When I 
asked his wife how it had hap- 
pened, she smiled and _ said: 
“You'd better ask him.” 

Later, I did. He grinned. “A lot 
of people ask me that—back home, 
too. As a matter of fact, there’s a 
story behind it. Happened right 
here in Italy, too.” 

Here is the story: 

During World War II, he had 
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been a colonel in the Air Force, 
based in Italy, leading Liberator 
B-24 bombers in long-range at- 
tacks on targets in Austria and 
Southern Germany. 

At the time he told me about, 
we had no fighters with a long 
enough range to escort the bomb- 
ers all the way up to the target and 
back. The fighters would go along 
with them as far as they could—to 
a point called simply “The Line”— 
but from then on north, the bomb- 
ers were on their own. Not until 
they got back to “The Line” would 
thev have fighter cover again. 

Thus, “The Line” was a vital 
thing to every bomber crew. In 
some cases, it was literally a life- 
line. Fortunately the German air 
force was already faltering, and 
could no longer maintain anything 
like air supremacy. 

But one day the Colonel—as I'll 
call him—was leading an attack on 
Wiener Neustadt, just outside 
Vienna, and on that day the Luft- 
waffe decided to put up all the 
fighters it had. It was the greatest 
number of German fighters the 
Colonel ever saw during the war. 

While the B-24 Liberator did 
wonderful work, it was compara- 
tively slow, ungainly and more 
vulnerable than the B-17 Flying 
Fortress. Even in formation, it 
was no match for German fighter 
planes. 

“They shot the hell out of us,” 
the Colonel told me. “They were 
like a swarm of wasps, coming at 
us from everywhere. And there 
wasn’t much we could do about it, 
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with no fighter cover.” 

Nevertheless, the B-24’s kept on 
to Wiener Neustadt, losing planes 
steadily. They dropped their bombs 
and headed back home, with all the 
speed they could crowd out of their 
engines. 

“Nobody ever looked forward to 
The Line more than we did that 
day,” The Colonel said. The Line 
meant clouds of American fighters 
that would drive off the Luftwaffe 
like a Flit gun. 

The trip up had been bad 
enough, but the homeward trip was 
worse. Under the fierce German 
attacks, the Liberators began to 
lose formation. And in doing so, 
each plane became that much more 
vulnerable. Some got vital hits and 
exploded in the air. Some went 
down smoking with their crews 
bailing out. Some were crippled, 
fell behind and were finished off 
like sitting ducks. 

“T’'d been on a lot of missions,” 
the Colonel said, “but nothing like 
this one. You get used to losing 
friends, but this was awful. They 
were going down everywhere | 
looked. We did what we could, but 
it wasn’t enough. There was no 
help until we got back to The Line 
— if we ever got back.” 

The Line was still about an hour 
away. The big planes kept heading 
south, fighting off the Germans as 
best they could, but losing. 

When The Line was still about 
30 minutes away, the Colonel 
couldn’t stand it any longer. He 
called Fighter Control on his radio 
and explained the situation. He 
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asked if it were possible—just for 
this one time—to let the fighters 
come out to meet them a little 
north of The Line. 

The answer was a sympathetic 
no. 
“They were right, I suppose,” 
the Colonel said, “but from my 
point of view I thought they might 
have taken a little more of a 
chance. It would have saved a lot 
of men and planes. Of course, I 
was prejudiced.” 

The bombers flew on doggedly, 
with things getting worse instead 
of better. The German pilots knew 
about The Line too, of course, 
and were confident no American 
fighters would come this far north 
to meet them. 

It was about 15 minutes to The 
Line when the Colonel called 
Fighter Control a second time, and 
pleaded again. 

And the answer was a second 
no, with even more sympathy. 

The Colonel did not try again. 
He looked around the sky and his 
heart sank, for he saw a whole new 
swarm of fighters coming to join 
in the battle. “And that was going 
to be the end of us, I thought,” he 
told me. 

Then a miracle happened. Sud- 
denly the German fighters fled. 

“IT couldn’t figure out what had 
happened,” the Colonel told me. 
“Then I saw these new arrivals 
dancing around beside us, protect- 
ing us—and I saw that big white 
star on them. They were American 
planes!” 

It had been a dozen years ago, 
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but the Colonel couldn’t keep the 
emotion out of his voice as he told 
me about that moment. 

“The reason I hadn’t recognized 
them immediately,” he told me, 
“was that they were the oldest 
models in our theatre, and at a 
glance they looked a little like Ger- 
man planes. And, of course, I wasn’t 
expecting any American planes 
there, after what Fighter Control 
had told me. And then it dawned 
on me that only one fighter outfit 
still had planes that old—and it 
was the 99th Pursuit Squadron, the 
only all-Negro outfit the Air Force 
had in Italy. I looked close at one 
of the planes that came in near me, 
and sure enough there was a beam- 
ing black face in the pilot’s seat. He 
was giving me a big grin and the 
high sign, and I can tell you I gave 
it right back to him. I was never 
gladder to see anybody in my life. 
We were safe; that was the only 
thing that made any sense to me 
then. 

“I didn’t stop to wonder what 
they were doing so far north of The 
Line, when Fighter Control had re- 
fused me twice.” 

When the Colonel got back to 
his base, he immediately wrote out 
a recommendation that the 99th 
Pursuit Squadron be given the 
Presidential Unit Citation for 
bravery. Then, as soon as he could 
get a day off, he drove in his jeep 
over to the 99th to thank the pilots 
in person. 

“Their Colonel,” he said, “was 
as fine an officer as I’ve ever seen. 
You know, I’d never shaken hands 
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with a Negro before, but I can tell 
you I shook his. I shook hands 
with every pilot in the outfit. If 
they’d have let me, I’d have kissed 
them.” 

Their commander thanked the 
Colonel for the recommendation 
about the Presidential Citation. 

“Did you get it?” the Colonel 
asked. 

The Negro commander smiled. 
“All we got was a reprimand for 
taking off without telling anybody, 
and against all standing orders. Of 
course, we knew that if we asked 
permission, they’d say no. I guess 
they were right, technically. Maybe 
we took kind of a chance, but we 
didn’t lose a man or a plane. A 
couple of planes ran out of gas and 
had to put down somewhere else, 
but inside our lines. And I guess 
most of us got back with the last 
drop in the carburetor, but we 
made it. Still, technically, we were 
in the wrong.” 

The Colonel asked why they had 
taken the chance and violated 
standing orders. 

“Well,” the Negro commander 
grinned. “We were tuned in to you, 
of course, and we could tell how 
bad things were. We heard that first 
call of yours, and we heard Fighter 
Control turn you down. Then that 
second time . . . well, we heard you 
calling and we had to come .. .” 
The war ended. The Colonel 


took off his uniform and went back 
to his Southern town. “I didn’t 
realize anything had changed,” he 
told me. “Somehow, what hap- 
pened in Italy was part of the war, 
something far away. It didn’t seem 
to have anything to do with my 
own home town. 

“Then when that Supreme Court 
decision came, it started me think- 
ing again. And one day, while I 
was walking down the street, I 
passed a couple of little Negro chil- 
dren, and I had a funny thought. 
Suppose they were the kids of one 
of those pilots in the 99th? They 
could have been, you know. After 
that, every time I saw a Negro 
child, I kept wondering. 

“T thought about it a long time, 
trying to make up my mind which 
side I was on. It wasn’t so easy, 
you know, the way I’d_ been 
brought up, and living where I was. 
But I couldn’t get around one 
thing: that they had a Line, too, 
and they were trying to get across 
it just as hard as I'd been trying 
that time in Italy. 

“And there was another thing | 
couldn’t get out of my head. It was 
that Negro colonel, grinning at 
me and saying: ‘We heard you call- 
ing and we had tocome...” 

“So,” the Colonel told me, “I 
decided it was time for somebody 
else to do the coming, now. Me, 
for instance.” 


aye 


“Keeping up appearances is the most expensive thing in the world.” 


—A. C. Benson 
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(Reprinted from Esony) 


_ Born in Kentucky of Virginia- 
bred parents, Abraham Lin- 
coln might have been just an- 
other Southern politician but 
for his profound belief in hu- 
man dignity and freedom 


-¢P HAVE no purpose to intro- 
duce political and social equal- 
ity between the white and 

black races. There is a physical 

difference between the two, which 
in my judgment will probably for- 
ever forbid their living together 
upon the footing of perfect equal- 

ity, and inasmuch as it becomes a 

necessity that there must be a dif- 

ference, I. . . am in favor of the 
race to which I belong, having the 
superior position.” 

Those words of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s, spoken during one of his 

famous debates with Stephen A. 
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What Lincoln 
Really Thought 
About Negroes 


BY 
RALPH G. NEWMAN 


Lincoln Scholar 


Douglas, were used in defense of 
Governor Faubus’ stand on inte- 
gration in Arkansas. 

Over the last hundred years, the 
letters and speeches of Lincoln 
from the time he entered politics 
in 1832 until his death in 1865, 
have been minutely studied, and 
quoted and misquoted. Political 
leaders of all factions and parties 
have used his words to bolster their 
own positions on any given subject 
or situation. It is an easy thing to 
do, if one takes a single quotation 
out of its context, and uses it cold. 
The segregationists made clever 
use of this particular fragment, for 
no single political figure in Amer- 
ican history is more identified with 
the Negro than Abraham Lincoln. 
He was President of these United 
States during a terrible four-year 
war fought mainly over the institu- 
tion of slavery. It was his adminis- 
tration which was responsible for 
the Emancipation Proclamation 
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and the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, which brought an 
end to slavery. It is understandable 
that almost every white resident of 
this country assumes that the Six- 
teenth President is the patron saint 
of the Negro and the greatest friend 
the colored people ever had. That 
can be proved by quotations, too. 

Now, what did Lincoln really 
think about the Negro? Was he 
sincerely devoted to the interests 
and welfare of the Negro, or just a 
political statesman whose actions 
were forced by military, political, 
and social pressures which resulted 
in some benefits to the Negro which 
are today credited solely to him? 

To understand Lincoln’s atti- 
tudes one must understand the man 
himself. He was a Southerner. His 
parents were Virginians, and he 
and his wife were both born in 
Kentucky. He grew up in an at- 
mosphere that was tolerant of slav- 
ery, though his own father was a 
man of very moderate means who 
had never owned slaves himself. 
His wife came from a wealthy Lex- 
ington family, and Mary Todd Lin- 
coln had been reared in a home 
that had always been accustomed 
to Negro slave servants. 

The Lincoln family left Kentucky 
and moved to Indiana when young 
Abraham was only eight years old. 
They settled in the southern part 
of the Hoosier state in an area 
populated mainly by former resi- 
dents of slave-holding states. Here 
the boy grew to manhood. When 
the Lincolns moved again in 1830 
to Illinois, they found the same 
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kind of people the young man had 
encountered in Indiana—central 
and southern Illinois had been set- 
tled largely by Southerners with 
inbred .nti-Negro prejudices. It is 
important to consider this back- 
ground in studying the evolution 
of the man’s thoughts on the Negro 
and slavery. 

When Lincoln entered politics in 
the 1830's, the slavery question 
was political dynamite. The term 
“abolitionist” was greeted with 
more loathing than the word “com- 
munist” is today. Abolitionists 
were tarred and feathered, mobbed, 
their homes destroyed, and in some 
cases their lives were taken, be- 
cause of their beliefs. And all of 
this in the so-called “free states,” 
including Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois. 

A young politician, with rare ex- 
ception, would scrupulously avoid 
this controversial subject. So did 
Lincoln—his early speeches do not 
refer in any way to slavery or the 
Negro. He ignored the greatest 
moral question of the time. He had 
been a member of the Illinois State 
Legislature for nearly three years 
before he expressed himself, and 
then guardedly. The Legislature 
had passed some resolutions in 
support of slavery. Lincoln joined 
another legislator in opposing these 
resolutions, saying that “the insti- 
tution of slavery is founded on both 
injustice and bad policy,” but the 
talk of the abolitionists was making 
the situation worse. 

By 1847, when he was elected 
to Congress, Lincoln began to take 
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a more definite anti-slavery stand. 
During his single term, he intro- 
duced a bill for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Returning to Springfield, Lincoln 
practiced law, entering into only 
local politics until the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise brought him 
back into the national political 
arena. This law had excluded slav- 
ery in the territories north of the 
southern boundary of Missouri, 
with the exception of Missouri it- 
self. Repeal was followed by the 
Dred Scott decision in the Supreme 
Court, which held that a Negro 
could have no status as a citizen of 
the United States, and that Con- 
gress had no constitutional power 
to exclude slavery from national 
territory. This decision aroused 
the anti-slavery people and caused 
many who had not hitherto taken 
a position to join their ranks. It 
was at this time that the Repub- 
lican Party, which was to elect Lin- 
coln its first President, came into 
existence. 

Among the writings of Abraham 
Lincoln we find a fragment of a 
manuscript, probably notes for a 
speech made in this period, which 
marks his progress along the road 
of anti-slavery. Some of the state- 
ments in this manuscript are in 
some respects the most advanced 
thoughts Lincoln ever expressed 
on freedom and equality. 

He wrote: “The ant, who has 
toiled and dragged a crumb to his 
nest, will furiously defend the fruit 
of his labor, against whatever rob- 
ber assails him . the most 
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dumb and stupid slave that ever 
toiled for a master, does constantly 
know that he is wronged . . . no 
one, high or low, ever does mistake 
it, except in a plainly selfish way; 
for although volume upon volume 
is written to prove slavery a very 
good thing, we never hear of the 
man who wishes to take the good 
of it, by being a slave himself. Most 
governments have been based, 
practically on the denial of equal 
rights of men . . . ours began, by 
affirming those rights. They said, 
some men were too ignorant, and 
vicious, to share in government. 
Possibly so, said we; and, by your 
system, you would always keep 
them ignorant and vicious. We 
proposed to give all a chance; and 
we expected the weak to grow 
stronger, the ignorant, wiser; and 
all better, and happier together.” 

The new Republicanism and the 
issue of slavery now became the 
prime factors in national and in 
some degree in local politics. Lin- 
coln’s speeches from now on were 
to touch increasingly on the “pe- 
culiar institution,” as many called 
slavery. 

He declared: “When the white 
man governs himself, that is self- 
government; but when he governs 
another man, that is more than self- 
government—that is despotism. If 
the Negro is a man, why then my 
ancient faith teaches me that ‘all 
men are created equal,’ and that 
there can be no moral in connec- 
tion with one man’s making a slave 
of another.” 

Great emphasis has been placed 
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on Lincoln’s statements during the 
period between 1854 and 1860. It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Lincoln 
opposed full political and social 
equality for the Negro, at the time. 
Political realist that he was, he 
knew full well that any advocacy 
of such a policy would merely add 
fuel to the fires of the opponents 
of freedom. Then, too, there were 
at the time many Americans who 
violently opposed slavery, but were 
not, under any definition, friends 
of the Negro. Many of these per- 
sons advocated a free white Amer- 
ica and favored the abolition of 
slavery to be followed by a mass 
colonization plan of some kind. 
Their support was needed to fight 
slavery, and Lincoln and others felt 
that their political differences could 
be subordinated in order to achieve 
the first objective. 

To the accusation of Stephen A. 
Douglas that the Republican in- 
sistence that the Declaration of In- 
dependence included all men, black 
as well as white, meant that they 
wanted to vote, and eat, and sleep, 
and marry with Negroes, Lincoln 
replied: “I protest against the 
counterfeit logic which concludes 
that, because I do not want a black 
woman for a slave I must neces- 
sarily want her for a wife. I need 
not have her for either, I can just 
leave her alone . . . in her nat- 
ural right to eat the bread she earns 
with her own hands without asking 
leave of anyone else, she is my 
equal, and the equal of all others.” 

In his famous and often quoted 
remarks during the Lincoln and 
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Douglas debates he was very 
careful to separate the issues of 
freedom and equality. “I have no 
purpose,” he said, “to introduce 
political and social equality be- 
tween the white and black races 
. . . ButI hold that . . . there is 
no reason in the world why the 
Negro is not entitled to all the nat- 
ural rights enumerated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. I hold that he is as 
much entitled to these as the white 
man.” 

The candidate seeking office can 
be somewhat reckless in his state- 
ments. Once elected to a position 
of authority and responsibility, he 
often has to equivocate, modify or 
even reverse his previous position. 
In the beginning of the Senatorial 
campaign of 1858, Lincoln was 
saying, “‘A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.’ I believe this 
government cannot endure, per- 
manently half slave and half free.” 
Three days later, as he delivered 
his first inaugural address, with the 
knowledge that several Southern 
states had already seceded from the 
Union and that a civil war was im- 
minent, the new President was will- 
ing to compromise to avoid the 
“house divided.” He offered to sup- 
port an irrevocable amendment to 
the Constitution, “to the effect that 
the federal government, shall never 
interfere with the domestic institu- 
tions of the States, including that 
of persons held to service.” 

He was willing to make this 
compromise, for he felt that if slav- 
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ery were contained in those states 
where it existed, it would in time 
die out, without any of the bitter- 
_ ness of a forced political or mili- 
_ tary intervention. Therefore, he 
would not permit the extension of 
slavery to new territories. The is- 
sue now, however, as Lincoln saw 
it, was the preservation of the 
Union. “If we fail,” he said, “‘it will 
go far to prove the incapability of 
the people to govern themselves.” 
The border slave states, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Maryland and Dela- 
ware, were still in the Union, and 
Lincoln chose to play down the 
issue of slavery. Despite Lincoln’s 
offer, civil war came to the country. 

During his first year in office, 
_ Lincoln did not use his authority 
_ to fight slavery. For this he was 
severely criticized by members of 
his own party who were dedicated 
to the cause of freedom. When 
some of his military leaders in the 
field granted freedom to the slaves 
in the territory where they were 
operating, Lincoln revoked their 
actions. He hoped the states them- 
selves would free their slaves, and 
since slaves were property, he felt 
that the owners should be compen- 
sated. 

Time and time again, even be- 
fore his Presidency, Lincoln had 
advocated a plan for colonization 
of the Negroes, citing as a prece- 
dent the fact that the children of 
Israel, including four hundred 
thousand fighting men, left Egyp- 
tian bondage in a body. On this 
question of “transferring” the Ne- 
gro to “his native clime,” Lincoln 
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remained steadfast, and never 
ceased to hope that this would pro- 
vide the ultimate solution to the 
problem of the two races. He 
urged consideration of his plan in 
a meeting with Negro leaders at the 
White House, but while a few 
looked favorably on it, the ma- 
jority rejected the idea. 

By the summer of 1862, Lincoln 
had changed his mind about action 
against slavery, or perhaps his 
mind was changed for him. Senti- 
ment abroad favored definite ac- 
tion, and feeling in the North was 
building up. After numerous con- 
ferences, in September he issued 
his preliminary Emancipation 
Proclamation, which in effect said 
that 100 days later, those slaves in 
states in rebellion against the 
United States were to be “Then, 
thenceforward, and forever free.” 
If a state remained in the Union, its 
people could keep their slaves, 
though they would be urged to free 
them. In reality, Lincoln was free- 
ing the slaves in the areas over 
which he had no control. 

In his last message to Congress, 
Lincoln recommended adoption of 
plan, coupled with payment to the 
owners of slaves in those states 
which would abolish slavery before 
January 1, 1900. He sought an 
honorable, face-saving method of 
ending the war. He believed in 
freedom, but though committed to 
a war for that freedom, he hoped 
to be able to end the conflict as 
soon as possible and restore the 
divided nation. He ended by say- 
ing: “In giving freedom to the 
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slave, we assure freedom to the free 
—honorable alike in what we give 
and what we preserve. We shall 
nobly save, or meanly lose, the last 
best hope of earth. Other means 
may succeed; this could not fail. 
The way is plain, peaceful, gener- 
ous, just—a way which, if fol- 
lowed, the world will forever ap- 
plaud, and God must forever 
bless.” 

For the first time in our history, 
Negroes were welcomed as visitors 
in the White House. Race preju- 
dice existed—it was foolish not to 
recognize it, but Lincoln himself 
was overcoming his own reserva- 
tions and met Negroes on an 
equal, friendly basis. Frederick 
Douglass, who visited Lincoln 
many times, said: “I was impressed 
with his entire freedom from pop- 
ular prejudice against the colored 
race.” 

The Northern cause was now 
definitely Union and Freedom. 
Though Lincoln had written to 
Horace Greeley and said, “My 
paramount object is to save the 
Union, and not either to save or de- 
stroy slavery,” privately he could 
write to a Kentucky editor and say, 
“I am naturally anti-slavery. If 
slavery is not wrong, nothing is 
wrong. I can not remember when 
I did not so think and feel.” 

In his last message to Congress, 
Lincoln recommended adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing slavery throughout the 
United States. This amendment 
had passed the Senate but had 
failed to get the required vote in 
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the House of Representatives. 
Though the membership of Con- 
gress had not changed, Lincoln 
pointed out that this amendment 
was inevitable, and that it was cer- 
tain that the next Congress would 
pass it. “And as it is to so go,” 
said Lincoln, “at all events, may 
we not agree that the sooner the 
better?” The Thirteenth Amend- 
ment was carried in the House by 
more than the necessary vote in 
January, 1865. An immense crowd 
gathered at the White House to 
celebrate the occasion, and Lincoln 
greeted them by saying the occa- 
sion was one of congratulation to 
the country and the whole world. 
He thought all could bear him wit- 
ness that he had never shrunk from 
doing all he could to eradicate slav- 
ery by issuing the Emancipation 
Proclamation. He then added that 
the proclamation fell far short of 
what the amendment would be 
when fully consummated. He was 
proud that his own state had al- 
ready approved the measure. 
Slowly, Lincoln had moved from 
his position of emphasis on the 
Union, to the question of Freedom, 
and finally to the future and Equal- 
ity which could not be considered 
apart from Freedom. He had sug- 
gested to the first free-state Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana that some of the 
colored people in the state be 
granted the right to vote. “They 
would probably help,” he said, “in 
some trying time to come, to keep 
the jewel of liberty within the fam- 
ily of freedom.” William Lloyd 
Garrison, the abolitionist who had 
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been impatient with Lincoln during 
the early years of his Presidency, 
praised him for his patience and 
understanding, but some of Lin- 
coln’s critics asked, “When was it 
ever known that liberation from 
bondage was accompanied by a 
recognition of political equality?” 

Lincoln moved slowly, but 
steadily toward both freedom and 
equality for the Negro, never push- 
ing so rapidly as to lose the support 
needed for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war and the enactment 
of needed legislation. His greatest 
biographer, Carl Sandburg, could 
sum it up more eloquently than any 
of Lincoln’s contemporaries: “And 
his statements would be so exact, 
his appeals so free from accusa- 
tions or prejudice, so detached 
from personal grounds, that those 
who opposed him might come to 
recognize that he too wanted full 
civil rights for the Negro and was 
taking the one course that would 


assure such civil rights as could not - 
be easily swept away at sorry cost 
to the colored race.” 

It is well to remember that, 
though as President, Lincoln felt 
he had to move slowly, he had elo- 
quently stated his position seven 
years earlier, setting a goal for the 
nation toward which he worked for 
the rest of his life. 

“Let us discard all this quib- 
bling,” he said, “about this man 
and the other man—this race and 
that race and the other race being 
inferior, and therefore they must 
be placed in an inferior position— 
discarding our standard that we 
have left us. Let us discard all 
these things, and unite as one peo- 
ple throughout this land, until we 
shall once more stand up declaring 
that all men are created equal . . . 
I leave you, hoping that the lamp 
of liberty will burn in your bosoms 
until there no longer be a doubt 
equal.” 


“We have treated black men as a race apart so long that they are 
bound to act like a race apart, in spite of the appeasements of citizen- 


ship and ‘civil rights.’ 


“It is too late—many generations too late—to expect general integra- 
tion save in terms of public institutions. It will not happen in terms of 
private human beings. This is so no longer because of the white man’s 


racism only, but now because of the black man’s racism as well . . 


” 
. 


—Eric Sevareid, Syndicated Columnist 
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Called the leading con- 

tender for the heavyweight 

crown, Sonny Liston is 

haunted by an unsavory 

past and a complicated 
present 


WILL 
LISTON’S 


TROUBLES K.O. HIS TITLE HOPES? 


BY LARRY STILL 


NE DAY last April a group 
of characters resembling tele- 
vision actors in “The Un- 

touchables” scheduled a secluded 
meeting in a Chicago hotel for the 
purpose of delivering one Charles 
(Sonny) Liston, ex-convict and 
number one heavyweight con- 
tende~ “into clean hands with a 
clean bill of health.” 

Although the meeting never 
came off, Liston later tried to 
cleanse his own hands by buying 
his contract from Joseph (Pep) 
Barone for $75,000 over a two- 
year period. 

If all goes well with their plans, 
said a spokesman, the world’s 
heavyweight championship will al- 
so be delivered into Liston’s hands 
at a later date. This prediction 
can’t be taken too lightly since 
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Sonny’s hands are an oversize 14 
(compared to the average size 
eight) and hit like a rock-crusher. 

With a record of 34 victories in 
35 bouts, including 16 knockouts 
of such ring stalwarts as Nino 
Valdez, Wayne Bethea and Roy 
Harris, Liston is highly regarded 
as the only man on the boxing 
scene who can beat world cham- 
pion Floyd Patterson. 

Described as a 212 pound, six 
foot-one inch slugger, with Patter- 
son’s steel-like arms, Rocky Mar- 
ciano’s rugged body, and Joe 
Louis’ amazing power, slugging 
Sonny is favored to become the 
next heavyweight champion—as 
soon as he gets the chance. 

That Liston has no doubt of the 
eventual outcome was indicated 
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last March in Miami after he 
watched Patterson successfully de- 
fend his regained crown by knock- 
ing out Ingemar Johansson for the 
second time. Said Sonny: “I could 
knock them both out the same 
night—one after the other.” 

Frank Mitchell, St. Louis week- 
ly newspaper publisher, who was 
credited with helping discover the 
top new prospect, explained the 
background of the deal in which 
Liston bought himself. “They said 
Sonny was controlled by hoodlums. 
Well, his backers are voluntarily 
stepping out of the picture so Pat- 
terson won’t have any excuse not 
to fight him.” 

Mitchell said it was necessary 
“to deliver Sonny into clean hands” 
after Patterson declared, “I am not 
afraid of fighting Liston, but I am 
afraid of the racketeers . . . If I lose 
the title, I want to do it in the ring 
on the night of the fight.” 

Later, speaking in Chicago 
where he first won the title from 
Archie Moore and where he came 
to see his brother, Ray, win the 
Golden Gloves amateur crown, 
Floyd clarified his stand: 

“T’ve said it before, I am not 
going to fight Liston until he cleans 
out his managers. They asked me 
to clean my house and I did. Now 
I think Liston ought to do the 
same.” 

The champ was alluding, of 
course, to the three separate in- 
vestigations involving his manager, 
Cus D’Amato, whose New York 
license was suspended following 
the first Johansson bout. 
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Patterson was also possibly re- 
ferring to the recent report of Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.), com- 
mittee chairman, who said he fears 
that if Liston wins the champion- 
ship, the title would revert to mob 
control, since Liston is controlled 
by Frank (Blinky) Palermo and 
Frankie Carbo of Philadelphia and 
John Vitale of St. Louis. 

Palermo is under indictment for 
extortion in connection with wel- 
terweight champion Don Jordan. 
Carbo has served a prison term for 
undercover fight operations. Vitale 
is a cement mixer with several ar- 
rests. 

During the Senate investigation 
of boxing, Liston testified he was 
born in 1934 near Pine Bluff, Ark., 
one of 26 children, a fact which 
prompted Sen. Everett Dirksen 
(R., Ill.) to crack that the fighter’s 
father had become “a champion in 
his own right.” 

Sonny told the senators he had 
to pick cotton to help support the 
other children until he was 13 years 
old. Then he went to St. Louis with 
his mother. She put him in school, 
Liston recalled, but he was already 
too big. 

“I was so large that, when the 
older boys saw me coming out of 
the small kids room, they started 
laughing, so I started fighting,” the 
future championship contender ex- 
plained. He added, “I started play- 
ing hooky and wound up in the 
wrong school — of detention — 
when I was 14. My mother got me 
out. 

“T went back to the same thing 
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and wound up in a bigger house— 
the penitentiary in Jefferson City, 
Mo. at 18 (on three concurrent 
five year terms for robbery). Then 
I started going to church and the 
chaplain, Father (Alois) Stevens, 
got me fighting on the prison team. 
I beat up all the guys.” 

Convinced he had discovered a 
future heavyweight champion, Fa- 
ther Stevens pleaded with the pa- 
role board to give Liston a chance. 
The fighter was released in June, 
1952. Father Stevens contacted 
Bob Burns, St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat sports writer, who arranged to 
turn Sonny over to Monroe 
(Munchie) Harrison, a former St. 
Louis trainer who once helped de- 
velop another juvenile delinquent 
—Archie Moore—into a _ world 
champion. 

With Burns’ help, Harrison 
launched Liston’s career in the 
Golden Gloves. Then, after Sonny 
won the city, western, intercity and 
international crowns in this great 
amateur tournament, many other 
supporters were drawn to him, al- 
though their motivation was far 
different from Father Stevens’. 

Because Munchie, now a school 
custodian, did not have funds 
enough to fully develop Liston, he 
contacted St. Louis Argus pub- 
lisher Mitchell, who has handled 
such fighters as top featherweight 
prospect Chillin Charley Riley and 
light heavyweight favorite Jesse 
Bowdry. 

Unable to support Sonny until 
he began making money fighting, 
Mitchell arranged to get the fighter 
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a job with the only employer in 
town who would hire an ex-convict, 
Vitale’s Cement Co. “I had to do 
something to get him out of my 
pocket,” the newsman explained. 

There came a two-year break in 
Liston’s rise between 1954 and 
1956 as the result of an unprofes- 
sional brawl with a St. Louis 
policeman after the cop reportedly 
made an uncomplimentary refer- 
ence to the fighter’s Negro heritage. 
Sonny said the cop called him a 
“nigger.” 

Taking things into his own 
hands, as he had been taught to do 
in the cotton fields, on the streets, 
and in the prison yard, the fighter 
knocked the officer down, took his 
service revolver and fled. The 
policeman couldn’t follow because 
his leg was broken. But Sonny was 
arrested soon enough and went 
back to jail. The “incident” cost 
him his big break. 

After that “trouble,” Liston ap- 
peared to be fair game for any 
policeman in St. Louis, despite the 
attention he was bringing the city 
in the ring. Following his release 
in 1956, he was arrested eight 
times within six months on sus- 
pected stealing, robbery, peace 
disturbance and even traffic 
charges, besides numerous pickups 
without ever being booked. 

Testifying before the Senate 
committee, Sonny said “They kept 
grabbing me and holding me over- 
night. I would say what they 
wanted me to say. I didn’t want to 
sleep on cold steel all night.” The 
fighter swore that Police Capt. 
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John Doherty “told me to my face 
that if I wanted to stay alive, for 
me to leave St. Louis, or they’d 
find me in the alley.” 

It was after this brief tete-a-tete 
with Doherty that the boxer de- 
cided to continue his career in 
Philadelphia. Mitchell said he con- 
tacted Barone because, “I under- 
stand he had good TV contacts.” 
Barone’s contacts proved to be 
Carbo, who apparently had a live 
hook-up with the IBC which was 
then controlling ali TV fights. 

Suspicion that Liston became 
part of the IBC stable following 
his move to Philly was strengthened 
by the fact that his first fight after 
getting out of jail was against Billy 
Hunter on Jim Norris’ IBC card 
in Chicago. Liston knocked Hunter 
out in two rounds. 

In August, Sonny laid away 
Bethea in just 69 seconds. Then 
he went on to kayo Valdes, Harris 
and others to earn top spot among 
the top title contenders. At this 
point Truman Gibson, who had re- 
placed Norris as IBC head, offered 
Floyd Patterson a $250,000 guar- 
antee to fight Liston. 

D’Amato would not consider it 
because he thought Norris still con- 
trolled Liston. And so, the fighter 
who had overcome all handicaps 
from poverty to race, faced a new 
stumbling block in his quest for 
the golden crown. 


Regardless of who eventually 
owns Sonny Liston, the former cot- 
ton picker still appears to have a 
long row to hoe to the heavyweight 
championship. Even if the con- 
tender is able to take Patterson’s 
advice and leaves his past behind, 
there is still the question of a 
$250,000 offer to fight Johansson 
in Sweden in the future. 
According to Mitchell, any new 
managers of Liston will be con- 
cerned only with an immediate Pat- 
terson fight sometime this fall in 
Chicago. Of course, this is a matter 
on which Mr. Patterson is certain 
to have an opinion. There are still 
skeptics, however, who insist that 
Sonny will never fight Floyd. 
Champion Patterson has always 
insisted that, “if there is a man out 
there better than me and he can 
prove it in the ring, I want him to 
have the championship.” Sonny 
Liston insists he is now ready, will- 
ing and able to offer that proof. 
Whether he can survive the 
break-up of the combine which has 
been moving him, and whether he 
can stay out of trouble long 
enough to get the chance, are the 
questions still swirling around the 
figure some experts say can bring 
more interest and color to the ring 
than any fighter since Jack Johnson. 
Sonny Liston’s future and pos- 
sibly the future of boxing rests in 
his own hands, clean or not. 


ale 
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HOYT W. FULLER and DORIS E. SAUNDERS 


The Death Of Bessie Smith 


In The Death Of Bessie Smith, 
the short play dealing with reported 
incidents in the fabled blues singer’s 
last tragic hours, Bessie herself never 
appears. She remains somewhere off- 
stage, presumably mangled and 
bleeding, while her companion in the 
auto in which she was mortally in- 
jured is forced to fight the futile and 
all too familiar war of race with a 
bigoted nurse in a white Memphis 
hospital. Bessie is refused admission 
to the hospital and dies . . . This is 
author Edward Albee’s story. 

When the play opened Off-Broad- 
way in March, the critics were gen- 
erally warm in praise of it, with the 
influential New York Times credit- 
ing it with achieving “illumination 
and compassion” and the New York 


Post proclaiming it “dramatic and 
moving.” However, the New York 
Herald Tribune’s critic, Judith Crist, 
was somewhat less than enchanted. 
She called the play a “heavy-handed 
satire on race relations,” presumably 
on the grounds that white people 
simply aren’t as mean and bigoted 
as depicted in The Death Of Bessie 
Smith. 

Interviewed recently by the New 
Yorker, Mr. Albee indicated that 
the German people “seem to find 
some application to their own lives” 
in his play. It is, perhaps, a point too 
subtle for the Judith Crists of Amer- 
ica, this similarity between Buchen- 
wald where so many Jews were killed 
and the Memphis hospital that would 
not admit Bessie Smith. 


Wright and Mandingo 


Kyle Onstott, author of the sensational novel Mandingo, so 
roundly roasted by many critics, particularly Southern ones, be- 
cause of its no-holds-barred expose of sex and slavery, revealed 
that the late Richard Wright is responsible for Mandingo being 
published in France. Onstott said that Wright was so enthusiastic 
about the book that he wrote from Paris, asking permission to have 
it translated and published in French, a request that Onstott gladly 
granted. Mandingo, which truly put the institution of slavery in 
perspective, is scheduled for dramatization on both stage and 


screen. 
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Book Notes 


The Bible, most translated book in the world, is out in a new, de- 
tailed and very scholarly edition. (The New English Bible: New Testa- 
ment, Cambridge-Oxford $4.95.) To my mind it will not replace the 
standard King James Version of the New Testament, which rings with 
majesty and mystery. There are just some things that I don’t want 
streamlined or automated. If you prefer the Mother of Jesus to be 
“pregnant” rather than “great with child,” this new translation might 
be your choice. 


Of interest to anyone who has hummed Stormy Weather or Blues 
In The Night is the recent biography of the man who composed those 
wonderful tunes, Harold Arlen. The son of a Boston cantor, Arlen 
from childhood had a feeling for music in the Negro idiom, and while 
still very young began composing music for the Cotton Club. This 
chapter is particularly interesting and filled with anecdotes about such 
greats as Duke Ellington, Ethel Waters, Cab Calloway and Lena Horne. 
Light and entertaining reading. (Harold Arlen: Happy with the Blues, 
by Edward Jablonski. Doubleday and Co. $4.95.) 


David Lytton has written a stinging novel showing the hatred which 
the white man’s policies have bred in the heart of the African. (The 
Goddan: White Man, Simon and Shuster, $3.50.) In this bitter book 
the hero, a South African Cape Colored, lays bare the problems and 
the torment endured by the non-white people of that unhappy land. 
The writer’s style reminds one of Peter Abrahams’, without the lyric 
quality of that master craftsman. 


Colin Legume, the London Observer’s expert on African Affairs, has 
written a critical evaluation of the roles played by the various countries 
involved in the unhappy plight of the Congo. (Congo Disaster, Pen- 
guin .95.) If events were not moving at break-neck pace, this book 
would be very timely. Though it is somewhat dated, still it is valuable 
for background information. 


There are so many new and worthwhile books dealing with the prob- 
lems of Africa. One of the most important and frightening is Shooting 
At Sharpeville: The Agony Of South Africa, by Ambrose Reeves, the 
Bishop of Johannesburg (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50). 

Bishop Reeves, who was deported by the South African Govern- 
ment following his fearless commitment to the cause of the African 
and his opposition to the injustice of apartheid, writes from the heart 
of the Sharpeville riot in which 69 Africans were slaughtered last year. 
The recent withdrawal of South Africa from the British Common- 
wealth makes this slim volume even more timely and thought-provok- 
ing. A very beautifully written foreword by Chief Albert Luthuli, the 
leader of the African National Congress, adds to value of this book. 


TERSE VERSE 
© 


hy 


BY TYMAIL RELL 


Peace Plan 


When woman’s on the warpath, : 
man must contain his own wrath 
and not seek in a rage to redress her; 
he is well advised that hence 

is the time for good horse sense 

to come to the aid of its possessor. 


Conceit : Travel Note 
I think that I have never known = When in Rome, take care to do 
a mug so beauty-less as my own, ~ not as Romans want you to; 
and yet—though it may seem a sin— the Romans are an engaging folk, 
I have no wish to trade mine in. but obliging them will leave you broke. 


Be Boldly Bald 

(Poesy in Erratic Rhyme) 
Be boldly bald. Hide not your pate 
beneath toupees, nor wear your edges 
long on side and rear to compensate. 
Who has ordained that hair, like hedges, 
smartly clipped and preened, 
is handsomer than a hirsuteless crown 
shaved and discreetly sheened? 
Let not a bare dome get you down, 
delight that your hair is thinner, 
proudly doff your hat in the knowledge that 
baldness made a star of Brynner. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


Blind loons 


BY MADGE HARRAH 


A city rescues from anonymity a native son 
who was a musical prodigy and an entertain- 


ment legend 


N March 15, 1961, in a me- 
morial concert, the citizens of 
Columbia, Missouri, honored 

the phenomenal pianist, John Wil- 
liam (Blind) Boone. 

This remarkable man, once ad- 
mired throughout the world, until 
last spring lay near Columbia in an 
unmarked grave, unknown to the 
“Rock and Roll” generation. Nos- 
talgic older Columbians finally rem- 
edied this neglect. 

In 1960, Missouri State Senator 
Basey Vanlandingham and Colum- 
bia Chamber of Commerce sec- 
retary Charles Isley organized a 
committee to provide a marker for 
Boone’s grave and to establish a 
music scholarship in his name. The 
March concert, featuring “Rag- 
time” Bob Darch playing Boone’s 
ragtime and classical compositions 
and the Lincoln University Chorus 
singing arrangements of Boone’s 
songs, was for this purpose. 
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Also, in early February of this 
year, at the cornerstone ceremo- 
nies, Columbia’s new Negro low- 
cost housing project was christened 
the “John William Boone Housing 
Development.” 

In addition, local radio and tele- 
vision shows re-acquainted the 
public with the facts of Boone’s 
life. These facts read like legend. 

John William Boone was born 
in May, 1864, in the Seventh Mili- 
tia army camp in Miami, Missouri, 
where his father was a bugler and 
his mother, Rachael Boone, former 
slave of the descendants of Daniel 
Boone, was a contraband cook. 

When Boone was only six months 
old, his infected eyes were re- 
moved following an attack of 
nearly fatal “brain fever.” There- 
after, he was known as Blind Willie 
or Blind Boone. 

At an early age, he revealed his 
unique musical talent by making 
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up and singing songs, accompanied 
by intricate rhythms on a pan-lid. 
While visiting a home in Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, where his mother 
worked as laundress, he touched a 
piano for the first time. He later 
described the thrill—as the chords 
vibrated up his arms and into his 
soul—as the most important mo- 
ment in his life. 

Growing older, he played his 
harmonica for pennies on_ the 
streets of Warrensburg, and then 
organized his own street-urchins’ 
band. His talent was recognized by 
Senator Cockrell, who arranged in 
1873 to have him sent to the St. 
Louis School for the Blind to be 
educated. 

There Boone became friends 
with Enoch Donley, a piano-stu- 
dent, who was amazed when Boone 
sat down and repeated difficult 
compositions which Donley had 
played for him only once. 

“He’s a genius!” Donley told the 
superintendent of the school, who 
soon invited Boone into his own 
home to perform for his guests. 

The next year, however, a new 
superintendent was appointed who 
segregated the Negro students and 
put Boone to work weaving 
brooms. Boone became so un- 
happy that he left the school and 
wandered about St. Louis, making 
his living by playing honky-tonk 
tunes on his harmonica in Franklin 
Avenue and Morgan Street bars. 
At last he met a train conductor 
who was so impressed with his 
playing that he let Boone ride free 
back to Warrensburg. 
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Once there, Boone was ashamed 
to face his former benefactors. 
They treated him kindly, however, 
and soon Boone’s band was once 
more performing at local picnics 
and fairs. 

Then Boone met a traveling gami- 
bler named Mark Cromwell, who 
persuaded Boone to run away with 
him to “make your fortune.” Crom- 
well promised that he would write 
Boone’s mother and send her 
money from Boone’s successes; but, 
once away from Warrensburg, 
Cromwell! gambled with the money 
Boone made and beat the boy 
when he complained or tried to 
escape. 

They traveled together from 
town to town, keeping just ahead 
of Boone’s stepfather, Sam Hen- 
drix, who was trying to rescue the 
blind boy. In Columbia, Missouri, 
Cromwell dressed Boone in girl’s 
clothing to escape detection; but he 
became nervous over the growing 
suspicion of the residents, and so 
he gambled Boone off in a game of 
“seven-up poker” to Sam Reiter, 
who kept Boone a prisoner in an 
attic for three days. 

Then Cromwell stole Boone 
back from Reiter and fled from 
Columbia on foot; but Sam Hen- 
drix caught up with him in Ladonia, 
Missouri, and regained his son at 
last. 

Back home in Warrensburg, 
Boone was greeted as a hero. He 
soon grew restless, however, and 
organized a trio consisting of him- 
self, banjoist Tom Johnson of 
Sedalia, and harmonica-player Ben 
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Franklin, called the “‘Teacup 
Artist” because he warbled his 
harmonica into a teacup. These 
three hitched rides on trains and 
performed for tips from the 
passengers. 

Boone’s fame began to grow. In 
December, 1879, John Lange, su- 
perintendent of the Negro Baptist 
Church in Columbia, asked Boone 
to come and play the piano for a 
week of special Christmas services. 
Boone accepted, and remained 
afterwards for a visit in John 
Lange’s home. 

Just after New Year’s, Blind 
Tom, another noted Negro pianist, 
stopped in Columbia at the Hey- 
den Opera House for a one-night 
stand. At the end of the program, 
Blind Tom’s manager challenged 
the audience to produce any pianist 
who might outplay Tom. John 
Lange led the protesting fifteen- 
year-old Boone onstage. Boone 
played, and Tom repeated his per- 
formance. Then Tom played a 
difficult number, and Boone re- 
peated Tom’s performance without 
missing a single note. The people 
in the audience went wild with 
excitement. 

“Give him the chance,” they 
shouted, “and Boone can be as 
great as Tom!” 

Boone was given that chance, 
and soon far excelled Tom, for 
Tom was a musical freak, subnor- 
mal in intelligence, while Boone 
possessed true musical sensitivity 
and a fantastic memory rarely 
equaled in the history of the world. 

For instance, returning to some 
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small town where he had played 
years before, he could recall the 
names of people he had previously 
met just from the sound of a voice 
or the pressure of a hand. 

Once, when he was trying out 
pianos in a music store, a woman 
entered and said to the proprietor, 
“I performed on the same program 
with him twenty-four years ago in 
excerpts from ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’. 
Let’s see if he remembers my 
voice.” She spoke to him and 
asked, “Do you know who I am?” 

“Of course,” beamed Boone. 
“You're Little Eva!” 

Boone traveled, with Lange as 
his manager, for over forty years, 
performing throughout the United 
States and Europe and receiving 
praise both from royalty and from 
such eminent musicians as Pader- 
ewski and Rachmaninoff. 

Boone played Liszt, Chopin and 
Beethoven in the first half of a con- 
cert, saying, “You’ve got to hit that 
music critic right between the 
eyes.” Then, following intermis- 
sion, he said, “Now Ill put the 
cookies on the lower shelf where 
everyone can reach them,” and 
played ragtime variations on popu- 
lar themes and folk tunes. He is 
credited with being the first per- 
former to bring the Negro spiritual 
to the concert stage. 

Once, after Lange had read to 
him an account of a destructive 
tornado in Marshfield, Missouri, 
Boone improvised a solo imitating 
the sounds of the storm. He played 
with his wrists and elbows, as well 
as with his fingers, and included 
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the sound of the Sunday morning 
church bells preceding the wind 
and rain. When he later performed 
this number in Marshfield, half his 
audience fled the building in terror, 
thinking a real storm was on the 
way. Thereafter, he included “The 
Marshfield Tornado” in his regular 
repertoire. 

Boone traveled nine months of 
the year, returning to Columbia 
each summer to rest. He and 
Lange both became wealthy and 
acquired property in Columbia and 
in Kansas City. Boone also owned 
several large diamond rings, a dia- 
mond cross stick-pin, many dia- 
mond encrusted medals, several 
gold-headed canes, and a chiming 
gold and diamond watch of which 
he was especially proud. 

Following Lange’s death at the 
end of World War I, Boone’s ca- 
reer began to falter. A series of 
incompetent and dishonest man- 
agers robbed him of much of his 
wealth. His luck changed briefly 
for the better in the early Twenties 
when he became associated with 
Wayne B. Allen, Columbia music- 
store owner and song-publisher. 

Allen admired Boone to the 
point of hero-worship and did the 
best he could for the aging pianist. 
Asked how he became Boone’s 
manager, the late Mr. Allen related 
the following story. 

“I found that a man here in 
town had given Boone some papers 
to sign, under the guise of business, 
which turned out to be checks for 
large sums of money and deeds to 
much of his property. I’ve never 
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been so mad! I went to this man’s 
office and leveled my pistol at his 
heart. ‘You’ve known me all your 
life,’ I said, ‘and you know I mean 
what I say. Either you tear up 
those deeds or I drop you where 
you stand!’ He tore up the deeds. 
Then I went to Boone and said, 
‘Don’t ever sign another thing un- 
til I've read it first.” So he made 
me his manager, and I booked him 
for fifteen hundred concerts over 
the next five years, until his death 
in 1927, when I cancelled fifty- 
seven concerts in Illinois alone.” 

Mr. Allen told another interest- 
ing story about Boone. 

“After I became his manager, 
we traveled together to Chicago 
where Boone was to audition for a 
piano-roll company. After we ar- 
rived, we found that the company 
had already hired a man from Cali- 
fornia. I left Boone in the lobby 
and went upstairs where the com- 
pany’s officials were gathered. I 
said, ‘I don’t care who you’ve hired, 
I have a man downstairs who can 
outplay anyone in the world!’ They 
said, ‘Prove it!’ I said, ‘All right,’ 
and I wrote out a check to the 
company for a thousand dollars! 
Then I said, ‘If this man can’t do 
everything I’ve claimed, I'll sign 
this check!’ So I brought in Boone, 
and they brought in the man from 
California. Tension was running 
high. The Californian played first, 
for a half-hour, his own composi- 
tion, and he played well. When he 
finished at last, Boone applauded 
warmly, then walked unassisted 
over to a second piano which he 
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had located by the over-tones. 
Without even sitting down, he said, 
‘That was very good. This is the 
part I liked best,’ and he whipped 
through the middle section without 
a flaw. Those men went wild! The 
Californian shook my hand and 
said in a broken voice, ‘My God, 
I'd go to Hell and back for that 
man!’ The next day Boone played 
the ‘Marshfield Tornado’ for the 
rolls, but he went so fast and played 
so hard that he stripped the gears 
in the machine; so we came back to 
Missouri without a record of it, and 
now it’s lost to the world!” 

Allen saved many of Boone’s 
compositions, however, by publish- 
ing such ragtime classics as “Rag- 
time Melody Number 1” and “Rag- 
time Melody Number 2 with Strains 


from the Flatbranch,” the latter 
containing an interesting section of 
original walking-base boogie. Allen 
also published Boone’s “classical” 
compositions, such as the elaborate 
“Love Feast Waltz,” composed 
when a girl bet her sweetheart that 
Boone could improvise from notes 
chosen at random on the keyboard. 

Mr. Allen sometimes grew emo- 
tional when talking about Boone. ~ 
“He was the greatest man I ever 
knew,” he would say. “There 
should be a monument to him in 
this town; yet there isn’t even a 
stone on his grave.” 

Now, thirty-four years after 
Blind Boone’s death, one of Amer- 
ica’s most unusual pianists has 
received his monument. 


All In The Halo 


A young mother bent on exposing her two young children to all of the 
cultural aspects of their city took them one afternoon to the Art Mu- 
seum. When they came into a room dominated by an Italian rendition 
of the Virgin and Child, the little boy squeezed his mother’s hand ex- 
citedly. “Mama, I know who that is, that’s Jesus and his mother,” he 
said. The mother smiled approvingly and nodded her head to another 
couple who had noted with pleasure the child’s obvious religious train- 
ing. “You're right,” the mother said softly. “There’s a grandeur and 
purity about them .. .” But at that point, the older child, a girl, spoke 
up. “Oh Ma, it’s not that,” she said. “It’s the circles around their heads 


that gives them away.” 
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With communication as a beginning, 


mature men and women can achieve 
a lasting and rewarding relationship 


10 Rules For A 
HAPPIER MARRIAGE 


ECENTLY, coming home 

from work and finding his 

wife somewhat weary from a 

day of rather grueling housework, 

a Brooklyn husband asked if the 

wife would like to get dressed and 

drive downtown to a movie after 
dinner. 

The wife considered a moment 
and answered, “If you want me to, 
okay.” 

The husband—call him Mr. Car- 
ter—shrugged away the whole idea. 
“Well, forget it,” he said. 

For the remainder of that eve- 
ning, both Mr. and Mrs. Carter 
moved around the house in a sulk, 
neither saying more than was abso- 
lutely necessary, each thinking the 
other was annoyed. 

As a result, what might have 
been a pleasant evening was hope- 
lessly ruined—and needlessly. The 
trouble was one of the greatest 
causes of broken marriages—the 
inability of husband and wife to 
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communicate their feelings to each 
other. 

For the truth was that each 
wanted to go to the movies but 
thought that the other was not in- 
terested. Mr. Carter, knowing that 
his wife was tired, did not want to 
upset her unduly by suggesting 
something frivolous. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Carter assumed that 
she had been asked to go out only 
as a gesture, not because the hus- 
band really wanted to. 

Like the thousands of couples 
who throng the divorce courts 
monthly, the Carters had never de- 
veloped the habit of expressing 
their ordinary feelings, their needs 
and, ultimately, their love. And in- 
stead of growing closer together in 
sympathy and understanding, they 
found themselves, instead, being 
driven farther apart. 

The lack of marital communica- 
tion, however, is seldom cited in a 
courtroom as a contributing factor 
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in divorce. The more common 
complaints have to do with argu- 
ments over money, unfaithfulness, 
relatives, the upbringing of chil- 
dren, and sexual incompatibility. 

It is interesting to note that sex- 
ual incompatibility, often touted as 
a foremost destroyer of marriage, 
actually is rarely a cause of marital 
unhappiness. Rather, experts say 
the supposed incompatibility de- 
rives from other sources. In a 
study of 1500 cases conducted by 
the Philadelphia Marriage Council, 
it was shown that sexual incompat- 
ibility was a problem for only one 
of every seven couples. 

With the divorce rate mushroom- 
ing alarmingly in America (cur- 
rently, one of every three marriages 
ends in divorce), it would seem 
imperative that some effort be made 
to halt and reverse the trend. 

In a recently published volume, 
Husbands And Wives—The Dy- 
namics Of Married Living, Univer- 
sity of Michigan sociologists Dr. 
Donald M. Wolfe and Dr. Robert 
O. Blood Jr. classified the sources 
of marital strength into four gen- 
eral categories. They are: 

Family social status. “The high- 
er the man’s standing in the com- 
munity,” say the authors, “the bet- 
ter he is: able to play the role of 
husband.” 

The couple’s similarity. Alike- 
ness in such areas as educational 
background and religious prefer- 
ence “seem to make it easier for 
two people to achieve a better 
marriage.” 
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Fulfilling each other’s needs. 
“Being included in the decision- 
making process is important in 
meeting the need for self-esteem,” 
say the authors. 

A limited number of children. 
“Children are like medicine — in 
proper doses they create health, 
but an overdose can be fatal to the 
marriage.” 

The prescription for a happier 
and more successful marriage can 
be broken down further into a 
group of simple rules, based on the 
advice of eminent psychologists, 
family experts, and marriage coun- 
selors. Following are ten of the 
more urgent rules: 

1. Find common interests. This 
does not mean that husband and 
wife must like all the same things 
or do everything together. In fact, 
many marriage counselors suggest 
that married people are better off 
with some activity or interest which 
is not shared. However, there 
should be some important areas of 
mutual concern. No marriage can 
long endure unless there is some 
similiarity of background or out- 
look toward which the partners can 
direct their energies. 

2. Do not expect perfection. 
Even if marriages were made in 
Heaven—and they are not—they 
must be lived on earth, and men. 
and women are not perfect crea- 
tures. The truly adult man or 
woman first recognizes personal 
shortcomings and then makes ap- 
propriate ailowances for the faults 
of the partner. Continued fault- 
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finding, or trying to change little 
peculiarities of behavior, often 
merely results in destroying love 
and respect. This rule includes the 
precaution to strive for adultness. 
An intelligent man or woman 
naturally grows wiser and more 
tolerant with the years, and this is 
the process of maturing. Further- 
more, a marriage cannot help but 
be enriched if it is fed by ex- 
panding minds and understanding 
hearts. 

3. Avoid dullness. Intelligent 
married people, as a matter of 
course, make an effort to inject vi- 
tality into their lives. It is a fairly 
safe bet that those who require 
variety will find it elsewhere if 
they cannot find it in the marriage 
relationship. 

4. Get together on money. Sen- 
sible policies on money matters are 
absolutely necessary for a well- 
working marriage. Generally 
speaking, it is the man who bears 
the major burden of bringing home 
the bacon, and as “head of house- 
hold” he should have a dominant 
role in making decisions. This does 
not mean that he should have dic- 
tatorial powers, for few men have 
such roles in modern marriages. It 
does mean, however, that the over- 
all budget should meet with his 
approval. It also means that he has 
the responsibility of allotting a cer- 
tain sum for the no-strings-attached 
use of the wife. In a marriage situ- 
ation in which husband’s and wife’s 
income are comparable, a_ like 
amount from each should be pooled 
for the basic necessities—such as 
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rent, food and utilities—with less 
rigid arrangements made for items 
like clothing and entertainment. In 
those marriages where the woman 
is the chief breadwinner, a ticklish 
situation does indeed exist. In a 
society where the man is still ex- 
pected to stand as the family head, 
such a marriage relationship calls 
for the utmost in understanding 
and maturity on the part of both 
mates. 

5. Keep romance alive. The 
woman who goes into marriage ex- 
pecting it to be as glamorous as a 
book she has read or a movie she 
has seen is asking for trouble in the 
shape of certain disillusionment. 
On the other hand, a marriage 
without some touch of romance is 
just as certainly doomed in the long 
run. The woman who habitually 
looks like a worn-out mop, making 
no effort to appear neat and attrac- 
tive, is unwittingly contributing to 
the delinquency of her mate. On 
the other hand, the husband who 
abandons all gallantry a few months 
after saying, “I do,” is setting the 
stage for later dissatisfaction from 
his wife. A little gentleness and 
complimentary attention from each 
party is small payment on insur- 
ance of a happier marriage. 

6. Allow for privacy. As stated 
in rule 1, marriage togetherness 
does not mean that husband and 
wife must do everything together, 
and very often it becomes impera- 
tive that they actually get away 
from each other. “Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder,” it has been 
said. And while the truth of this 
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old adage depends upon the dis- 
tance and length of time involved, 
it is generally true that the greatest 
of lovers need some time alone for 
reflection. It is an unwise spouse 
who resents or is jealous of the 
time the mate spends alone. 

7. Keep dishonesty out. Unless 
a lie is “white,” it is better not to 
tell it. It is true that one lie often 
calls for a bigger one, and a plat- 
form of lies is a shaky base on 
which to build a successful mar- 
riage. “The truth will out,” the 
saving goes, and marriage trust and 
happiness usually goes out with it. 

8. Keep in-laws at a distance. 
Few marriages can survive the 
strain of extensive outside inter- 
ference, particularly if this inter- 
ference comes from relatives. The 
marriage partner who invites or 
encourages the interference of in- 
laws simply demonstrates immatur- 
ity and a lack of respect for the 
other partner. If outside counsel is 
needed, it should be solicited from 
a qualified marriage counselor and 
not from someone in the family. 
This is true even if members of the 
family are considered objective in 
their approach. In the long run, 
“blood is thicker than water.” 

9. Learn to compromise. Quar- 
relling mates make much of the 
question of who is right and who is 
wrong, questions which can hardly 
be settled in the white heat of anger. 
The truth is that—in most instan- 


ces—both partners share in the re- 
sponsibility for misunderstandings 
and disputes. Says Dr. Robert 
Harper, president of the American 
Association of Marriage Counsel- 
ors: “There is no right or wrong 
side in marital disagreements— 
only different sides. Differences can 
often be understood, compromised, 
even removed. But first we must 
try to understand those different 
feelings.” 

10. Cooperate in rearing the 
children. If modern psychiatry has 
proved anything, it is that the early 
relationships of children to their 
parents are critical in the evolution 
and development of the children’s 
personalities. Unless these rela- 
tionships are skillfully and deliber- 
ately balanced, children frequently 
grow up with some distorted—or 
even unhealthy—attitude toward 
one parent. And, by extension, this 
attitude is applied to all members 
of the sex of the parent in question. 
Parents should decide on areas of 
responsibility with the children and 
be sure that they do not reverse 
any decisions or orders not made 
by them. A father has certain re- 
sponsibilities to his son, and these 
should not be abdicated. A woman 
can never substitute for a father. 
Nor is a man suited to be a mother. 
Each partner has a vital role to 
play, and the future of the children 
is imperiled if the proper role is 
not played. 


“I am always humbled by the infinite ingenuity of the Lord, who 
can make a red barn cast a blue shadow.” —E. B. White, in Think. 
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finding, or trying to change little 
peculiarities of behavior, often 
merely results in destroying love 
and respect. This rule includes the 
precaution to strive for adultness. 
An intelligent man or woman 
naturally grows wiser and more 
tolerant with the years, and this is 
the process of maturing. Further- 
more, a marriage cannot help but 
be enriched if it is fed by ex- 
panding minds and understanding 
hearts. 

3. Avoid dullness. Intelligent 
married people, as a matter of 
course, make an effort to inject vi- 
tality into their lives. It is a fairly 
safe bet that those who require 
variety will find it elsewhere if 
they cannot find it in the marriage 
relationship. 

4. Get together on money. Sen- 
sible policies on money matters are 
absolutely necessary for a well- 
working marriage. Generally 
speaking, it is the man who bears 
the major burden of bringing home 
the bacon, and as “head of house- 
hold” he should have a dominant 
role in making decisions. This does 
not mean that he should have dic- 
tatorial powers, for few men have 
such roles in modern marriages. It 
does mean, however, that the over- 
all budget should meet with his 
approval. It also means that he has 
the responsibility of allotting a cer- 
tain sum for the no-strings-attached 
use of the wife. In a marriage situ- 
ation in which husband’s and wife’s 
income are comparable, a_ like 
amount from each should be pooled 
for the basic necessities—such as 
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rent, food and utilities—with less 
rigid arrangements made for items 
like clothing and entertainment. In 
those marriages where the woman 
is the chief breadwinner, a ticklish 
situation does indeed exist. In a 
society where the man is still ex- 
pected to stand as the family head, 
such a marriage relationship calls 
for the utmost in understanding 
and maturity on the part of both 
mates. 

5. Keep romance alive. The 
woman who goes into marriage ex- 
pecting it to be as glamorous as a 
book she has read or a movie she 
has seen is asking for trouble in the 
shape of certain disillusionment. 
On the other hand, a marriage 
without some touch of romance is 
just as certainly doomed in the long 
run. The woman who habitually 
looks like a worn-out mop, making 
no effort to appear neat and attrac- 
tive, is unwittingly contributing to 
the delinquency of her mate. On 
the other hand, the husband who 
abandons all gallantry a few months 
after saying, “I do,” is setting the 
stage for later dissatisfaction from 
his wife. A little gentleness and 
complimentary attention from each 
party is small payment on insur- 
ance of a happier marriage. 

6. Allow for privacy. As stated 
in rule 1, marriage togetherness 
does not mean that husband and 
wife must do everything together, 
and very often it becomes impera- 
tive that they actually get away 
from each other. “Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder,” it has been 
said. And while the truth of this 
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old adage depends upon the dis- 
tance and length of time involved, 
it is generally true that the greatest 
of lovers need some time alone for 
reflection. It is an unwise spouse 
who resents or is jealous of the 
time the mate spends alone. 

7. Keep dishonesty out. Unless 
a lie is “white,” it is better not to 
tell it. It is true that one lie often 
calls for a bigger one, and a plat- 
form of lies is a shaky base on 
which to build a successful mar- 
riage. “The truth will out,” the 
saving goes, and marriage trust and 
happiness usually goes out with it. 

8. Keep in-laws at a distance. 
Few marriages can survive the 
strain of extensive outside inter- 
ference, particularly if this inter- 
ference comes from relatives. The 
marriage partner who invites or 
encourages the interference of in- 
laws simply demonstrates immatur- 
ity and a lack of respect for the 
other partner. If outside counsel is 
needed, it should be solicited from 
a qualified marriage counselor and 
not from someone in the family. 
This is true even if members of the 
family are considered objective in 
their approach. In the long run, 
“blood is thicker than water.” 

9. Learn to compromise. Quar- 
relling mates make much of the 
question of who is right and who is 
wrong, questions which can hardly 
be settled in the white heat of anger. 
The truth is that—in most instan- 


ces—both partners share in the re- 
sponsibility for misunderstandings 
and disputes. Says Dr. Robert 
Harper, president of the American 
Association of Marriage Counsel- 
ors: “There is no right or wrong 
side in marital disagreements— 
only different sides. Differences can 
often be understood, compromised, 
even removed. But first we must 
try to understand those different 
feelings.” 

10. Cooperate in rearing the 
children. If modern psychiatry has 
proved anything, it is that the early 
relationships of children to their ~ 
parents are critical in the evolution 
and development of the children’s 
personalities. Unless these rela- 
tionships are skillfully and deliber- 
ately balanced, children frequently 
grow up with some distorted—or 
even unhealthy—attitude toward 
one parent. And, by extension, this 
attitude is applied to all members 
of the sex of the parent in question. 
Parents should decide on areas of 
responsibility with the children and 
be sure that they do not reverse 
any decisions or orders not made 
by them. A father has certain re- 
sponsibilities to his son, and these 
should not be abdicated. A woman 
can never substitute for a father. 
Nor is a man suited to be a mother. 
Each partner has a vital role to 
play, and the future of the children 
is imperiled if the proper role is 
not played. 
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“1 am always humbled by the infinite ingenuity of the Lord, who 
can make a red barn cast a blue shadow.” —E. B. White, in Think. 
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Ducks display a capacity for unity not al- 


ways equalled by humans, but then, ducks 
don’t work for a living 


ow 


On Ducks and Desegregation 


BY ROBERT P. LEATHERWOOD 
(Reprinted from the Michigan Chronicle) 


SATURDAY or so ago I 

drove up to East Lansing 

with two friends, an attorney 
and a civil engineer, to see an ex- 
citing football game between 
Michigan State University and the 
University of lowa. We watched a 
well integrated Iowa team defeat 
a democratically composed Michi- 
gan State squad through means of 
a stunning last minute break. 

All of this goes to prove nothing 
except that it takes luck, alertness 
and determination to win even 
when things are right. 

The game was filled with thrills, 
but what my companions and I 
discussed most during our drive 
back to Detroit was something we 
saw as we left the stadium after 
the contest. We stopped to watch a 
family of ducks glide past us on the 
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picturesque, little river that runs 
through the MSU campus. 

Since it is our understanding 
that ducks are stupid, we conclud- 
ed that the Great Creator must 
have endowed these fowl with the 
gumption to line up in an orderly 
formation behind a chosen leader 
and follow it confidently on a route 
to safety and security. 

As you might expect, we soon 
began comparing the behavior of 
ducks with the efforts of American 
Negroes to achieve equal rights. 
One of my companions pointed 
out that the successful Montgom- 
ery, Alabama bus boycott was led 
by an ordained Man of God, the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

His observation was well taken, 
since it supported somewhat our 
conclusion about the ducks. Fur- 
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thermore, we felt there is unani- 
mous agreement among Negroes 
that it is morally and democrat- 
ically wrong for a paying passenger 
not to be able to sit wherever he 
chooses in a bus. 

We were able to apply the same 
reasoning to the school integration 
fight, the battle for voting rights 
and the student sit-in protests. My 
other friend reflected that the 
rightness of these movements was 
evidenced in the mass prayer meet- 
ings and the other religious demon- 
strations that are such an effective 
part of them. 

Then we began analyzing the 
equal employment opportunities 
and suddenly came awake to the 
fact that there is no organized cru- 
sade for jobs for Negroes. More- 
over, we could recall only sporadic 
instances when mass Negro pro- 
tests have been aimed at job bias. 
And, curiously, we found that ef- 
forts to eliminate segregation in 
hiring do not seem to gain the fer- 


vent Christian endorsement they 
also merit. 

Indeed, all three of us could re- 
member hearing more than one 
Negro say that to demand jobs is 
not the right thing to do. This is a 
position for which we could find 
no moral justification during our 
two-hour drive back from East 
Lansing. In fact, we spent several 
miles and minutes concerning our- 
selves with what steps will be tak- 
en by the growing number of 
qualified Negroes who must crash 
a job market being further deci- 
mated by automation. 

My pals and I brought our dis- 
cussion to a temporary close by 
theorizing that Negroes have 
enough religion at this point to fight 
for the right to spend and learn but 
not to earn. This might be a point 
to be pondered by our ministers. 

But back to those ducks—we 
are still wondering just how far 
they could make it up that stream 
without eating. 


Late Bait 


The couple had been married just two weeks and the husband was 
going through a batch of mail that had arrived that morning. 
“Honey,” he said, “aren’t these bills for the clothes you bought 


before we were married?” 


“Yes, darling,” the wife replied. “You’re not upset about it, are 


you?” 


“Well,” he retorted, “don’t you think it’s unfair to ask a fish to 
pay for the bait he was caught with?” 
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It was the first day of school, 


and it was like a holiday, until ... 


Beginning 
A Short Story 


BY BARNABAS VAIL 


T WAS the night before, in the 

kitchen. 

Monna turned crisping ham, 
slipped the spatula under the frying 
potatoes, flipped them on their 
backs, exposed their golden fronts. 

The smile on Bunny’s face was 
a thing she could feel, as if her 
cheeks made apples of themselves 
below her eyes. 

Monna’s face had a smile, too. 
It went from her white teeth to the 
dark velvet of her eyes and made 
lights in them, like the amber beads 
Unka and Sal had given her for 
Christmas. 

Bunny watched her, happiness a 
smell, a warmth, a smile. 

Snow came in with Silas, 
stamped itself on the wood floor in 
uplifted heel prints, and ran quick- 
ly to water. 

Silas growled and opened his 
nostrils to the supper. 
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“Hungry as a bear,” he roared. 
“Been settin’ my tongue for this 
meal since I turned the bend.” 

He came to Bunny and his arm 
was a bulge around her. He whis- 


pered in her ear. “Looka her, 
Bunny. Looka Monna, girl. I got 
areal woman there. You got a real 
ma.” 

Monna heard him. It showed in 
her square shoulders, her narrow 
hips, the long rhythmic legs. 

Grandfather announced his ap- 
proach with the slow slip-shuffle 
of his carpet shoes. He stopped in 
the doorway, sucking air through 
his last four teeth, scratching the 
curled white of his hair, rubbing 
his sore shoulder against the jamb. 
Then he set himself at the tabie 
and lathered his pre-supper slice of 
bread with the gold of honey. He 
chewed slowly, pulling the extra 
drops sma:tly over the rim of his 
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lower lip. 

It was all here, all of it. Bunny 
let it simmer against her. The 
morning stood strange and great 
and fearful, like the new clothes up 
in the back bedroom, waiting, too. 

Grandfather yelled, “Tomorrow 
the day Young’un goes to school?” 

He always talked in front of 
Bunny as if she were somewhere 
else. Much was somewhere else to 
Grandfather, and had been for a 
long time. 

‘Monna nodded. The smile 
slipped from her thin face as quick- 
ly as butter from a hot spoon. 

Grandfather nodded back. He 
turned his grayed-over eyes to look 
at Bunny. Silas’ arm tightened 
around her. 

It was Living Statues for a min- 
ute. Then Grandfather bit largely 
into his bread. Silas left Bunny 
and hung his coat on the door 
hook. Monna raised a slice of ham, 
gilt around the edges, on the lip of 
a fork. The ham spoke loudly, the 
coffee hiccuped sharply, the snow 
told a secret against the window- 
panes. 

Upstairs, Bunny thought, is the 
bed, the most known thing of all 
things. Every day and every day, 
since she was one and a half years 
old, the bed. 

Before one and a half, Monna 
had told her, Bunny walked earlier 
than any other child in the Hollow. 
Walked faster and straighter and 
with more grace. 

The bed was many things. Puz- 
zles, books, crayons, games. 

Public Nurse, when she came 
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each Monday said, “You have a 
smart girl here, Mrs. Warner. 
Way beyond her age.” 

From bed Bunny answered, “I’m 
going to school someday. Like 
Sue. Ill get up and walk out the 
door and up around the bed and 
down the town street. Til run in 
and say “Two times seven is four-_ 
teen. Denver is in Colorado. 
P-a-p-e-r spells paper.’ They'll put 
me with Sue, her two years older or 
no. We'll be best friends and start 
a club.” 

Public Nurse laughed loudly. It 
silenced Bunny. Size of a laugh 
meant nothing with a small sad 
sound under its bluster. A sound 
which matched the dark rim of 
Monna’s eyes, saying to walk was 
a dream, and outdoors a dream, 
and school the biggest most foolish 
dream of all. 

One day Public Nurse brought 
Doc Man. She walked into the 
room with the long thinness of him 
behind her, and Monna still far- 
ther behind. Bunny looked up from 
her pillow sharply, seized the grin 
on Public Nurse’s face, moved past 
the turned up lips of Doc Man and 
hung onto the excitement that crept 
like a ripple under Monna’s skin. 

Public Nurse said, “This is a 
new doctor, Bunny. He wants to 
look at you.” 

When Doc Man spoke, his voice 
was as soft, slow, sweet, as the 
chickadees under Bunny’s window 
in the spring. “I won’t hurt you, 
child,” he promised. 

Monna’s_ eyes believed him. 
Bunny let him touch her. His 
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hands were as soft as his voice. 

“Maybe,” he said finally. “Just 
maybe.” 

It began then, when he pulled 
the sheet gently back over her. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, 
Doc Man stopped his little old car 
before the house in the Hollow. 
Bunny got so she knew the sound, 
soft, in no rush, like Doc Man 
himself, long before it brought him. 
She could hear it in summer above 
the urge of playing children and in 
winter above the wind. 

Doc Man did hurt her some- 
times. When he knew it would be 
bad, he brought Silas up with him. 
Silas’ pockets held a surprise at 
such times. 

Doc Man knew a lot. He knew 
how taking charity scratched 
against the grain of Silas’ mind. He 
found extra work for Silas and 
Bunny watched the big face ease 
up. 
Silas. He was not words in her 
mind. He was feeling. Afraid in 
the night. A sudden sharp pain 
come too close. A _ nightmare 
where her bones tried to separate 
from her flesh. Silas there then. 
Warmth. Safety. A rumbling voice 
telling of little people no bigger 
than grass blades who lived on top 
of a hill. A humming song that 
vibrated comfort. 

Silas in the daytime was the 
lifted airy feeling of being carried 
downstairs when at last Doc Man 
said she could move. He was the 
center of the first time outdoors, 
the hand leading the first steps. 

She watched him now, settling 


himself at the table, rubbing his . 
hands together. She got up and ran 
to him. 

Something inside her kept whis- 
pering, “I’m running. Me. Bunny. 
Running.” 

Monna heard the quick light 
steps, too. The richness of her 
voice came up, without her know- 
ing, into her throat. It broke into 
words on the kitchen air. “O little 
Lord Jesus, no crib for His bed—” 

Silas sat with his fork in his 
hand. Grandfather set aside the 
last bite of his bread. Bunny stood 
quietly beside the table. Until it 
finished. Until even the sweet 
echoes died in the corners. Then 
they all clapped. 

Monna laughed and tossed her 
head. She herded the plates to 
them. 

They began to eat. Grandfather’s 
mouth had a noise. It was a relish- 
ing sound that made Bunny’s food 
seem hotter, more sharply tanged. 
When his plate shone white after 
its last bread polishing, he sighed 
gustily, leaned back and looked at 
Bunny. 

“Young ’un,” he screamed, “To- 
morrow is the beginning. Tain’t al! 
roses—” 

Silas spoke hurriedly. “Pass the 
bread, Grandfather. Did you hear 
about the big blizzard over Sou- 
thers way?” 

Grandfather pretended not to 
hear. “But learnin’ is a mighty 
sweet thing,” he went on doggedly. 
“Me, in my time, we wasn’t—” 

Monna cried, “Did you hear a 
car? I thought I heard a car. 
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Unka and Sal said they’d stop by 
past supper.” 

Grandfather switched his head 
at them irritably. “What you tryin’ 
to put me off for? All I’m minded 
to say is that I can’t write my name 
and here’s my granddaughter goin’ 
off to that fine school in town with 
all the—” 

A quick tattoo on the door pro- 
claimed Unka. Bunny ran to open 
it. Unka set down a package, 
picked her up and propelled her to 
the ceiling. Her head touched eas- 
ily, now that she was almost seven. 

The kitchen became elegant with 
their arrival. Unka wore a fine soft 
black coat and a silk scarf. Sal had 
fur around her throat and on her 
upswept hair, gold earrings to dan- 
gle and her dress under the creamy 
tan coat crackled as she moved. 

“Baby,” she cried in her husky 
voice, kissing Bunny on both 
cheeks, “We just can’t believe it! 
School tomorrow!” 

She pushed the dishes aside. She 
reached for the box and set it on 
the table. 

“This, lamb,” she said, “is for 
you. From your doting aunt and 
uncle, with love and kisses. It’s 
from the city. It cost a great deal 
of money. We spent half a day 
picking it out—and it isn’t good 
enough for you.” 

Tears and excitement raced each 
other up Bunny’s throat. She 
climbed on the kitchen chair. She 
stood still with her hand on the 
box. She could feel them all be- 
hind her. Monna, Silas, Grand- 
father, Unka, Sal. And the rest of 
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them. Doc Man and Public Nurse 
and even Sue. They pressured her 
back, a warm shawl over her shoul- 
ders. For a quick breath it was all 
fear. She didn’t want, she couldn’t, 
break the circle they had drawn to 
shut her in. 

When she pulled off the cover, 
lifted the tissue back, she knew 
that more than anything she want- 
ed to go to school. No matter how 
lonely. She wanted to walk into 
the big building she had never even 
seen, in this proud coat and hat. 
This soft green, dark green, velvety 
grass coat and hat. 

Silas yelled, “Hot diggety dog.” 

Monna cried, “You shouldn’t 
have. Not such a grand—” 

Sal put her hand on Bunny’s 
braids. ““We should,” she said. Her 
usually busy voice had a stillness. 
“It’s this baby made me want my 
own.” 

Monna threw her arms around 
Sal. Silas let out a whoop and 
slammed Unka on the back. 
Grandfather shook his head, his 
fogged eyes suddenly lost in con- 
fusion. 

Bunny touched the green coat. 
The night last summer came clear 
to her. 

Warm dark in her room. The 
bed felt good, deserted for the first 
time, returned to by desire as to a 
friend. The joy of the day was in 
her and left no room for sleep. She 
listened to the faraway voices of 
the birds, snuggling and sure of 
their nests. She watched the thin 
sparkle of the star out her window. 

The old glider on the porch un- 
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der her squeaked through, loud 

and steady. The voices of Monna, 

Silas, Unka, Sal, came up strong 
and held her ears. 

Unka said, “We been married 
four years. We got a good bit put 
by, both us working. Now’s the 
time.” 

Monna said, softly so Bunny had 
to listen, “There’s no good life 
without a baby, Sal.” 

There was a pause. In it Unka’s 
sigh was a ladder of sadness from 
the porch to Bunny’s window. She 
wanted to walk down it and com- 
fort him. 

Sal spoke at last, in her college 
way, her voice cut sharp around 
the edges the same as Monna cut 
out paper dolls. “You can say 
that,” she cried, “after all you’ve 
been through? On top of—” She 
snipped off her words. “I’ve done 
you no fraud. I told you I wouldn’t 
have a family.” 

Silas worked a careful way into 
the sharpness. “You and Unka got 
a lot to give a child, Sal. Advan- 
tages we never got hold of—” 

Sal snorted. “Advantages? What 
they ever done for us? What good 
is our fancy knowledge? Except for 
more hurting. To make it more—” 

Grandfather yelled, “Big yella 
moon comin’ up. Always get good 
feelin’ with a big yella moon.” 

Somebody laughed. Then it was 
quiet again except for the birds and 
the glider. 

Last summer. Now the snow 
whispered behind Monna’s starched 
sunshine curtains. The green coat 
was soft earth under Bunny’s hand. 
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And Sal and Monna laughed with 
wet faces, while Grandfather 
grinned through the open spaces of 
his teeth. 

When they were gone, early be- 
cause of tomorrow, crying “Good 
luck, baby, good luck,” Monna 
gave Bunny her bath. 

“Fresh as a daisy for school,” 
she murmured. She scrubbed hard. 
Bunny’s back turned hot in stream- 
ers. 

“The pencil box,” Bunny found 
herself saying, “That’s from Grand- 
father. He is a very old man. He 
walked all the way to town to buy 
it. It took his tobacco money. He 
hasn’t lit his pipe since Sunday. He 
wants it a secret.” 

Monna said, “He loves you, 
baby. We all love you.” She 
moved her slim neck and Bun- 
ny couldn’t see her face. 

Grandfather was the one who 
never lifted Bunny, or kissed her. 
or touched. Grandfather was the 
one who never looked worried and 
talked to her as if she were grown 
entirely. 

“When you live as many years 
as me, Young’un,” he told her once, 
“You know there’s no sense fret- 
tin’. Things git ironed out. Fer the 
best, most often.” He had looked 
over her head. A little of the film 
seemed to melt from his old eyes. 
“T had it hard. Fierce hard. But 
what hurt stopped hurtin’.” 

They nodded to each other. Bun- 
ny knew and he knew. From the 
day Doc Man walked into her room 
what hurt would stop hurting. Now 
it had. 
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“Nothing hurts,” she said aloud. 
Monna rubbed her dry and never 
knew it wasn’t the coarse towel 
Bunny meant. 

In the bedroom they stood to- 
gether. Everything was laid out be- 
fore them. The stiff yellow hair rib- 
bons from Doc Man. The sturdy 
brown shoes, the over boots, from 
Silas. The pencil box from Grand- 
father. The coat, the hat. The tab- 
let from Sue. 

Sue had said, “Lots of uppity 
people in school. And teachers ain’t 
always nice.” 

“Aren't,” Bunny had corrected 
carefully. “Just to go is enough.” 

It was. 

Bunny touched the dress. “It’s a 
butterfly,” she whispered to Mon- 
na. “All those little stitches and the 
yellow ruffles.” 

Monna looked proud. She stared 
at the dress. The thoughts scam- 
pered like scratching mice through 
her mind, each one with claws. But 
it didn’t show. 

“Sleep,” she ordered bruskly. 
“Sleep now. Hard.” 

In the dark, with the sheets 
against her, with the new soaped 
smell coming out of her skin, it 
was like floating on a cloud. A 
cloud that dipped Bunny’s eyelids, 
until it hit a slow steady pace 
through happy nothingness. 

They made a ritual in the morn- 
ing. Like Christmas. Like a birth- 
day. A ritual of new starched pan- 
ties, new starched slip, yellow dress, 
tight braids, yellow ribbons. Break- 
fast, with a lollipop left by Silas 
who was always gone before dawn 
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split, and two swallows of coffee 
for courage. The green coat and 
hat, the sturdv boots. the beep-beep 
of Unka’s horn, the rush and 
Grandfather’s old face in the win- 
dow. A ritual. 

Monna was silent on the ride to 
the bend. Unka bubbled with the 
cold clarity of the morning, with 
Sal and the wonder of what was to 
happen to them. Bunny sat very 
still, the white day a grayness 
through her. All of her mind 
pointed ahead. 

Unka stopped the car a block 
from the school. “I turn here,” he 
said. “If you don’t mind. I’m sorta 
late.” 

Monna shook her head. She 
reached for Unka’s hand and held 
it a hard moment. 

“I know,” he said, softly for him. 

“She been noplace, so small,” 
Monna whispered, hard to hear 
even close by. 

Unka’s mouth yanked in tight. 
“She’s old enough. Ain’t any of us 
can stay a baby always.” His eyes 
stayed gentle and cried with Mon- 
a’s though. “You’ve had her more 
than most. Frail and all.” 

Monna straightened, helped Bun- 
ny from the car, slammed the door 
and waved at the car’s retreating 
back window. She turned to Bun- 
ny. 
“Here we go, baby.” It was a 
new voice and a different smile. 

Bunny stretched her steps to 
Monna’s and peered eagerly ahead. 
Children were coming from every- 
where up there. Dozens of them. 
Bundled warm against the snowy 
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morning. Laughing and talking so 
that their voices were a-ringing. A 
bell with many tongues. They were 
the spokes of a wheel, converging 
on the center. The center was the 
school, a big square brick building, 
unlike the fairy tale castle Bunny 
had dreamed it. 

They crossed the street. They 
walked past stores and houses. Sud- 
denly Bunny stopped. She pulled 
her hand from Monna’s. 

“Everybody’s alone,” she said. 

“Nobody has mothers with them. 
I have to go in alone, Monna.” A 
shiver ticked at her heart, but she 
knew it was so. 
Monna’s voice turned back. “Oh, 
Bunny nodded. “I have to. Don’t 
you see? They'll think I’m a baby. 
Everybody’s alone.” 

Monna moved down. She 
swooped. She kissed Bunny so hard 
it hurt. She said, “Yes. Yes, you 
got to.” 

Bunny tried to smile. She 
clutched her pencil box tightly. She 
stepped ahead, one foot, the other. 


no 


Then she began to walk easily, 
more rapidly, until she was almost 
running. 

Monna stood frozen still, watch- 
ing the small figure grow smaller. 
Bunny’s words swelled in her ears 
until they blocked out all the sound 
of traffic, the sound of the school 
bell, which lifted itself in the first 
of its tolling. 

“Everybody’s alone. Alone.” 

She tore her eyes from her 
daughter. She swivelled abruptly 
and started back down the town 
street, down to the bend, to the 
Hollow. One hand lifted to her lips. 
The knuckles pushed against her 
strong white teeth. 

She hurried her steps. 

“Oh dear, sweet, kind, good, 
ever-lovin’ Jesus,” she prayed fran- 
tically. “Don’t let them cry it. Don’t 
let them cry it.” 

But they did. 

They cried it just about the time 
a small green coated little girl 
reached their midst. 

They cried, “Nigger! Nigger! 
Nigger!” 


Good and Tired 


“Many people who are proud of their virtue are merely suffering 


from low vitality; there is a considerable difference between integrity 


and inertia.’”-—John Justin Smith 
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Their Racial Pride 


BY eA 
DR. C. ERIC LINCOLN 


Author of 
The Black Muslims 
In America 


How Negroes Rediscovered 


In trying to teach whites that 

a man’s worth is not measured 

by his race, Negroes have also 
taught themselves 


The Legacy of Slavery 


LMOST a hundred years ago 
the end of the American Civil 

War made effective Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proc- 
lamation freeing America’s Negroes 
from physical bondage. That 
neither the War, nor the several 
Amendments to the Constitution 
which followed it succeeded in 
freeing the Negro from the total 


effects of his erstwhile slave status . 


remains painfully evident in this 
year of the War Centennial. Civil, 
economic, political, religious, edu- 
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cational, social and various other 
disabilities derivative from the 
Negro’s previous condition of servi- 
tude still persist. So do certain 
psychological scars. 

One of the inevitable psycho- 
logical legacies of the slave period 
was the self-hatred that came to be 
expressed in terms of a fierce color 
consciousness. Color, then as now, 
was equated with power and privi- 
lege. The white man was not pow- 
erful because he was white, but the 
Negro was powerless because he 
was black. “Black” was the sym- 
bol of inferiority and servitude. In 
America, only black men were 
slaves—and until 1865, all black 
men in America were either slaves, 
ex-slaves or the sons of slaves. 

To be white, then, was the ideal 
attainment in the mind of the 
Negro of the post-Reconstruction 
period. “White” was “right” re- 
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garding manners, morals, and all 
other cultural expressions. 

There was no argument. History 
has scuttled all possible alterna- 
tives. Effectively isolated from his 
African heritage, the Negro in 
America adopted the values of 
those who had been his masters. 
He learned to deprecate his dark 
skin—to hate himseli because he 
was black. 

As one generation succeeded an- 
other and the slave period began to 
recede into the mists of the last 
century, little by little the Negro 
ventured to accept himself as being 
worthy—in spite of being black. 
But this self-acceptance was rather 
rigidly qualified, and remains so 
today in the minds of some. The 
fiction that the Negro’s intelligence, 
his ability, even his morality was 
somehow determined by the quan- 
tities of “white blood” in his veins 
or the absence of pigment in his 
skin was very widely entertained. 
Negro leadership was largely from 
the mulatto class, as were the 
greater proportion of Negro pro- 
fessional men. “Light, bright and 
damn near white” was the feminine 
ideal of the characteristic Negro 
male in search of a wife. 

There was a pronounced though 
covert movement to lighten the 
“race” through the instruments of 
cosmetics, selective mating within 
the group, and miscegenation. The 
fantastic phenomenon of a “color 
bar” within the group—itself vic- 
tim of a color bar, was quite com- 
mon. Segregations by shade and 
hair persists today in many Negro 
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social organizations, some profes- 
sional organizations, and even in 
some churches. Negroes have not 
yet completely escaped the sym- 
bolic implications of being black. 
It is difficult to rationalize a taboo 
generally sanctioned by a power- 
ful majority. 

Self-hatred and the rejection of 
the hated stereotype often exist side 
by side. In Atlanta, Georgia, for 
example, where the Negro com- 
munity is characterized by a mili- 
tant aggressiveness against all 
forms of racial discrimination, the 
color caste within the group re- 
mains an important social institu- 
tion. In one prominent family of 
light skinned Negroes, the mother 
sought to discourage an unaccep- 
tably dark-skinned college student 
from calling on her near-blonde 
daughter by playing “Deep Purple” 
on the piano whenever he put in an 
appearance. 

In Boston, when the daughter 
of a social lioness sought to show 
her mother her newborn son, born 
of a “disapproved” union, the 
mother snapped, “What color is 
it?” Upon discovering that the 
child was  brown-skinned, the 
grandmother wept bitterly and left 
the hospital in disgust. 

Yet, the emphasis upon color 
as a criterion of acceptability has 
changed drastically in recent years. 
In the fight for full citizenship, most 
Negroes are too preoccupied to 
worry about what color their lead- 
ers are. A cursory investigation 
would probably discover most of 
them to be black, or nearly so. 
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This is not because there has been 
a reversal of emphasis on color, 
but because there is a progressive 


-absence of color emphasis. Racial 


discrimination is directed against 
a class. Most Negroes know this 
and are beginning to behave ac- 
cordingly. 

Spectre of Black Protest 

Americans were horrified by the 
ugly spectacle of some American 
Negroes rioting at the United Na- 
tions a few weeks ago in protest 
over the Congo situation. The 
newspapers said the rioters were 
“black nationalists.” 

The country had hardly rega:ned 
its TV-time complacency before 
we were all shocked again by an- 
other spectacle of some Negroes 
rioting in a California prison a 
few days later. The Associated 
Press identified these rioters as “a 
black supremacy Muslim sect. . . 
members of a Negro nationalist 
movement.” 

Negro nationalistic movement? 
In the United States? Fantastic? 

All over the country, moderate 
whites met anxiously with re- 
spectable Negro leaders to receive 
assurances that these racial out- 
bursts did not in any way reflect 
the feelings of the Negro masses. 
These isolated incidents are the 
work of a handful of communists, 
the moderate whites were told. 
They will not occur again. The 
moderate whites were told what 
they wanted to hear. 

On all three points, the white 
man has been badly misinformed. 
Responsible people, white and 
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black, need to know the truth if 
this country is to realistically con- 
front its racial problem. 

In the first place, the rioters 
were not “communists.” Neither 
those in the United Nations, nor 
those in the Folsom prison in Cali- 
fornia. They may have been 
“black nationalists,’ or “Black 
Muslims” as the case may be. But 
black nationalism is not Com- 
munism, although neither has a 
place in a truly democratic so- 
ciety. 

Black na ionalism is the Negro’s 
counter-offensive against “white 
nationalism.” From the soil of 
repression and hostility grow bit- 
ter fruits, and black nationalism 
is one of the most bitter. It feeds 
on the prejudices and stereotypes 
which characterize relations be- 
tween whites and blacks in 
America. 

Secondly, black nationalism in 
this country is not limited to a 
“handful” of Negroes. The Black 
Muslims alone claim 250,000 fol- 
lowers, and at least three times 
as many sympathizers. While their 
claims are certainly inflated, their 
numbers probably are in excess 
of 100,000. Yet, the Muslims are 
but one of dozens of black- 
oriented, white-rejecting groups 
which have sprung up in this 
country in recent years. 

In New York City alone, there 
are at least fifteen or twenty organ- 
izations which operate in the name 
of black solidarity, or, as one black 
sophisticate put it, “white antip- 
athy.” Black solidarity, or white 
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antipathy, black nationalism is not 
a movement of a handful of com- 
munists, and to accept this as the 
answer is to go on playing the 
ostrich: head-in-the-sand 
hind parts exposed. There is an 
important “mood for blackness” 
perceptible in the black ghettos in 
the United States. 

Finally, it is wishful thinking to 
believe that the “isolated events” 
in which Negroes have recently 
figured will not happen again. 
They will happen again unless the 
conditions which gave them birth 
are substantially ameliorated, and 
soon. 

Here is America’s problem: We 
have been lulled into a false sense 
of moral security because hereto- 
fore America’s Negro citizens have 
never mis-behaved in their struggle 
to ease the emotional and eco- 
nomic cockle-burrs incident to 
their unhappy station in a segre- 
gated society. John Steinbeck 
assesses the situation with rare 
insight in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Review: 

I am constantly amazed at 
the qualities we expect in Ne- 
groes. No race has offered an- 
other such high regard. We 
expect Negroes to be wiser than 
we are, braver, more dignified 
than we, more self-controlled 
and _ Self-disciplined . . . We 
expect them to obey rules of 
conduct we flout, to be more 
courteous, more gallant, more 
proud, more steadfast. In a 


word, while maintaining that 
Negroes are inferior to us, by 


our unquestioning faith in them 
we prove our conviction that 
they are superior in many fields, 
even fields we are presumed to 
be trained and conditioned in 
and they are not. 

One has only to talk with the 
students and the young intellect- 
uals to know that there will never 
be a reversion to the conditions 
obtaining prior to World War II. 
The Negro still wants to be “Amer- 
ican.” He wants desperately to 
be an American, but he will never 
again be the “colored American” 
he used to be. 

Under a Black Banner 

The world is in social revolution, 
and for better or for worse, it is 
evident to any who will look that 
the Negroes in America are de- 
termined to be a part of that 
revolution. 

Who are revolutionists? 
The students in the sit-ins; the 
ministers in the cnurches; the 
housewives who do the shopping; 
the mushrooming cults of black 
nationalism in the black ghettos 
of the industrial cities. Even the 
shoe-shine boy wno, while he 
leaves your shoes gleaming, stands 
back and looks you straight in the 
eye and announces, “There you 
are sir!” There is a curious smile 
on his face—where an obsequious 
grin used to be. And the exag- 
gerated “sir” is not an expression 
of respect. 

Who are revolutionists? 
Have you heard the spirit of pro- 
test that has crept in progressive 
jazz? Not the jazz of Louis Arm- 
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strong. Satchmo plays it_ straight. 
But listen to Miles Davis and Max 
Roach. In the March 30 issue of 


‘Down Beat, Marc Crawford re- 


views an album by Roach. called 
We Insist! Freedom Now. The 
album features such unconvention- 
al titles as Tears For Johannes- 
burg, Driva Man, Freedom Day, 
and a triptych called Prayer, Pro- 
test and Peace. 

The reviewer describes Protest, 
for example as “wildly exciting 
and almost frightening.” The “vo- 
cal” done by Abbey Lincoln, “con- 
sists of screams and yells .. . 
There is nothing passive about this 
protest; violence and hate are its 
ingredients.” Little wonder: Ab- 
bey Lincoln (whose professional 
names does not relate her to. this 
writer), was a participant in the 
black nationalist demonstrations 
at the United Nations. 

Present hatred and _ potential 
violence are the inevitable by- 
products of any racist philosophy. 
It does not matter what group 
promotes the racism, or whether it 
is over, or whether it is masked 
with some clever facade. Violate 
the facade and violence will erupt. 

Present hatred and potential 
violence also characterize black 
nationalism, although the nation- 
alists reject the imputation that 
they hate anybody. 

For example, Elijah Muham- 
mad, who is internationally known 
for his vitriolic attacks against the 
whole white race grows eloquently 
indignant at being called a hate 
merchant. He complains that “it 
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is a terrible thing for [white] peo- 
ple to accuse me of teaching race 
hatred when their feet are on my 
people’s neck and they tell us to 
our face that they hate black peo- . 


ple . . . Remember now, they 


even teach you that you must not 
hate them for hating you.” 

Such is the mood of black na- 
tionalism. Not every black na- 
tionalist group is so articulate 
about its attitudes towards the. con- 
ceived oppressor. Some groups 
like Jim Lawson’s United African 
Nationalists make a lot of noise 
trying to attract the attention of 
African leadership, or trying to 


_Tepresent themselves to the con- 


fused politicians in our large cities 
as the “true leaders” of the Negro 
community in America. Such pro- 


fessional nationalists play no im- 


portant role in the evolving atti- 
tudes of Negroes in the United 
States. It is a serious mistake, 
however, to dismiss black nation- 
alism as mere street-corner dema- 
goguery. It is certainly more than 
that. 

One of the most extreme of the 
black nationalist groups is the Ras 
Tafarians, who in the late summer 
of 1960 jolted even the sophisti- 
cated, cosmopolitan  city-of-in- 
trigue that is New York. 

So enter now the “Cultural As- 
sociation for Women of African 
Heritage” (regarded by some 
clairvoyants as the black.counter- 
part of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Funny how these 
new cults all seem to have existing 
parallels). Of this very latest ex- 
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pression of the mood ebony, Ab- 
bey Lincoln is president. Con- 
stituency? Twenty. Just enough 
to make headlines around the 
world in a demonstration against 
American policy on things racial. 

There are countless others. The 
“African Drums,” the “Sons and 
Daughters of Africa,” the “Black 
Muslims,” and all the rest who 
want to disavow the white man’s 
power, his religion and his inter- 
pretation of history. 

Change and Identity 

There are many reasons for the 
new appreciation of blackness. 
The emergence of the newly-in- 
dependent African states is but 
one—albeit a very important rea- 
son. A scant ten years ago, few 
American Negroes sought to 
identify with Africans—in this 
country or anywhere else. Africa 
was symbolic of all that was sav- 
age and black. Black Africans 
represented the farthest extreme 
from the white European ideal. 
To want to go to Africa even to 
look was foreign to anything most 
American Negroes wanted to do. 

The situation has changed. 
Negro hostesses in Washington, 
Boston, New York, and Atlanta 
compete for the attention and the 
presence of visiting Africans. A 
trip to Ghana has become a sym- 
bol of status—economic, intel- 
lectual and social. 

Again, the categorical faith in the 
cultural and political superiority 
of Western civilization in gen- 
eral and of the white man in par- 
ticular has suffered some erosion. 
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To call the white man’s hand is 
the vogue. This attitude derives 
in part from the compounded re- 
sentment against the white man’s 
refusal to accept in good faith the 
Negro’s participation in and con- 
tributions to Western civilization. 
But the increased capacity to make 
objective evaluations about himself 
and about the white man has been 
contributory to the Negro’s de- 
veloping mood ebony. 

In spite of the various extremist 
movements, the Negro’s newly- 
found appreciation for himself as 
non-white is not in itself an ex- 
pression of hostility toward the 
white man. In fact, the white man 
has often challenged the Negro to 
show some self-respect if he 
wanted the respect of the white 
man. Black nationalism is not nec- 
essarily equated with self-respect. 
It can be and often is mere social 
chauvinism. 

On the other hand, to the de- 
gree that the Negro in America 
has become mature enough so- 
cially and intellectually to discon- 
tinue lacerating himself because he 
is not white, he has overcome a 
formidable handicap which has 
done more to retard his progress 
than is generally admitted. People 
have a way of being people what- 
ever their color. Negroes have 
been trying to teach the white man 
this simple, self-evident truth for 
a long time. In the process of 
teaching others, it seems that they 
have taught themselves. 
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THEY WILL 


MORE 


BY JAMES BALDWIN 
(Reprinted from the New York Times Magazine) 


“Any effort, from here on out, 

to keep the Negro in his ‘place’ 

can only have the most extreme 
and unlucky repercussions.” 


HE fact that American Ne- 

groes rioted in the United Na- 

tions while Adlai Stevenson 
was addressing the Assembly 
shocked and baffled most white 
Americans. 

Stevenson’s speech, and the spec- 
tacular disturbance in the gallery, 
were both touched off by the death 
in Katanga, the day before, of Pa- 
trice Lumumba. Stevenson stated 
in the course of his address that the 
United States was “against” colo- 
nialism. 
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God knows what the African na- 
tions, who are 25 per cent of the 
voting stock in the United Nations, 
were thinking—they may, for ex- 
ample, have been thinking of the 
United States abstention when the 
vote on Algeria had been before 
the Assembly—but I think I have 
a fairly accurate notion of what the 
Negroes in the gallery were think- 
ing. I had intended to be there my- 
self. 

My first reaction to the news of 
Lumumba’s de ath was curiosity 
about the impact of this political 
assassination on Negroes in Har- 
lem, for he had—has—captured 
the popular imagination there. 
Then I wanted to know if this most 
sinister of recent events would 
elicit from “our” side in the United 
Nations anything more than the 
usual well-meaning rhetoric. And 
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I was curious about the African re- 
action. 

However, the chaos on my desk 
prevented me from being in the 
United Nations gallery. Had I been 
there, I, too, in the eyes of many 
Americans would have been mere- 
ly a pawn in the hands of the Com- 
munists. 

The climate and the events of 
the last decade, and the steady 
pressures of the cold war, have 
given Americans yet another means 
of avoiding self-examination; thus 
it was decided that the riots were 
Communist-inspired. Nor was it 
long, naturally, before prominent 
Negroes rushed forward to assure 
the Republic that the United Na- 
tions rioters did not represent the 
real feeling of the Negro commu- 
nity. 

According, then, to what I take 
to be the prevailing view, these 
rioters were merely a handful of 
irresponsible, Kremlin-corrupted 
provocateurs. 

I find this view amazing. It is a 
view which even a minimal effort 
at observation would immediately 
contradict. One has only, for ex- 
ample, to walk through Harlem 
and ask oneself two questions: 
Would / like to live here? and, Why 
don’t those who now live here 
move out? 

The answer to both questions is 
immediately obvious. Unless one 
takes refuge in the theory—how- 
ever disguised—that Negroes are, 
somehow, different from (i.e., in- 
ferior to) white people, I do not 
see how one can escape the con- 
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clusion that the Negro’s status in 
this country is a cruel injustice and 
a grave national liability. 

Now, I do not doubt that, among 
the people at the United Nations 
that day, there were pro-Commu- 
nists and professional revolutionists 
acting out of the most cynical mo- 
tives. Wherever there is great social 
discontent, these people are to be 
found sooner or later. 

Their presence is not as frighten- 
ing as the discontent which creates 
their opportunity. What I find ap- 
palling—and really dangerous—is 
the American assumption that the 
Negro is so contented with his lot 
here that only the cynical agents of 
a foreign power can rouse him to 
protest. 

This is a notion which contains 
a gratuitous insult, implying, as it 
does, that Negroes can make no 
move unless they are manipulated. 
It forcibly suggests that the South- 
ern attitude toward the Negro is 
also, essentially, the national atti- 
tude. When the South has trouble 
with its Negroes—when they re- 
fuse to remain in their “place”—it 
blames “outside” agitators and 
“Northern interference.” When the 
nation has trouble with the North- 
ern Negro, it blames the Kremlin. 

This, by no means incidentally, 
is a hazardous thing to do. We give 
credit to the Communists for atti- 
tudes and victories which are not 
theirs. We make of them the cham- 
pions of the oppressed, and they 
could not be more delighted. 

If, as is only too likely, one pre- 
fers not to visit Harlem and expose 
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oneself to the anguish there, one 
has only to consider the two most 
significant movements among Ne- 
groes in this country today. 

At one end of the pole is the 
Negro student movement. The peo- 
ple who make up this movement 
really believe in the America of 
“liberty and justice for all.” They 
really believe that the country is 
anxious to become what it claims 
to be. 

We, therefore, all of us, have a 
grave responsibility to these young 
people. Our failure, now, to rise to 
the challenge they represent can 
only result in the most unimagin- 
able demoralization among them, 
and among their children; and I 
would rather not think of the prob- 
able effects of such demoralization 
on the life of this country and on 
the role we play in the Western 
World. 

The movement does not have as 
its goal the consumption of over- 
cooked hamburgers and tasteless 
coffee at various sleazy lunch count- 
ers. Neither do Negroes, who are 
the principal proof and issue of 
miscegenation, share the white 
man’s helplessly hypocritical atti- 
tudes toward the time-honored and 
universal mingling. The goal of the 
student movement is nothing less 
than the liberation of the entire 
country from its most crippling at- 
titudes and habits. It is of the ut- 
most importance for white people 
to see the Negroes as people like 
themselves. Otherwise, the whites 
will not be able to see themselves 
as they are. 
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At the other pole is the Nation 
of Islam movement, which, daily, 
becomes more powerful. It is not 
the only Muslim group in the city 
or the nation, but it seems to be 
the best-organized and the most 
articulate. 

The Muslims do not expect any- 
thing at all from the white people 
of this country. They do not be- 
lieve that the American professions 
of democracy or equality have ever 
been even remotely sincere. They 
insist on the total separation of the 
races, 

This separation is to be achieved 
by the acquisition of land from the 
United States. The land is owed 
the Negroes, says the Muslims, as 
“back wages” for the labor wrested 
from them when they were slaves, 
and for their unrecognized and un- 
honored contributions to the wealth 
and power of this country. 

The student movement depends, 
at bottom, on an act of faith, an 
ability to see, beneath the cruelty 
and hysteria and apathy of white 
people, their bafflement and pain 
and essential decency. This is 
superbly difficult. It demands a 
perpetually cultivated spiritual re- 
silence, for the bulk of the evidence 
contradicts the vision. 

But the Muslim movement has 
all the evidence on its side. Unless 
one supposes that the ideal of black 
supremacy has virtues denied to 
the idea of white supremacy, one 
cannot possibly accept the deadly 
conclusions a Muslim draws from 
this evidence. On the other hand, 
it is quite impossible to argue with 
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a Muslim concerning the actual 
state of Negroes in this country; the 
truth, after all, is the truth. 

This is the great power a Mus- 
lim speaker has over his audience. 
His listeners have not heard the 
truth about their daily lives hon- 
ored by anyone else. Almost all 
others, black or white, prefer to 
soften the truth, and point to a new 
day which is coming in America. 

But this “new day” has been 
coming for nearly one hundred 
years. Viewed solely in the light of 
this country’s moral professions, 
the lapse is inexcusable. Even more 
important, however, is the fact that 
there is desperately little in the rec- 
ord to indicate that white America 
ever seriously desired—or desires 
—to see this day arrive. 

Usually, for example, those 
white people who are in favor of 
integration prove to be in favor of 
it later, in some other city, some 
other town, some other building, 
some other school. The rational- 
izations with which they attempt 
to disguise their panic cannot be 
respected. 

Northerners proffer their indig- 
nation about the South as a kind of 
badge, as proof of good intentions; 
they never suspect that they thus 
increase, in the heart of the Negro 
they address, a kind of helpless 
pain and rage—and pity. 

Negroes know how little most 
white people are prepared to im- 
plement their words with deeds, 
how little, when the chips are 
down, they are prepared to risk. 
And this long history of moral 
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evasion has had an unhealthy effect 
on the total life of the country, and 
has eroded whatever respect Ne- 
groes may once have felt for white 
people. 

We are beginning, therefore, to 
witness in this country a new thing. 
“I am not at all sure,” states one 
prominent Negro, who is not a 
Muslim, “that I want to be inte- 
grated into a burning house.” 

“I might,” says another, “con- 
sider being integrated into some- 
thing else, an American society 
more real and more honest—but 
this? No, thank you, man, who 
needs it?” 

And this searching disaffection 
has everything to do with the emer- 
gence of Africa: “At the rate things 
are going here, all of Africa will be 
free before we can get a lousy cup 
of coffee.” 

Of course, it is easy to say—and 
true enough, as far as it goes— 
that the American Negro deludes 
himself if he imagines that he is 
capable of loyalty to any country 
other than the United States. He is 
an American, too, and he will sur- 
vive or perish with the country. 

This seems an unanswerable ar- 
gument. But, while I have no wish 
whatever to question the loyalty of 
American Negroes, I think this } 
argument may be examined with 
some profit. It is used, I think, 
too often and too glibly. It ob- 
scures the effects of the passage of 
time, and the great changes that 
have taken place in the world. 

In the first place, as the home- 
less wanderers of the twentieth 
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century prove, the question of na- 
tionality no longer necessarily in- 
volves the question of allegiance. 
Allegiance, after all, has to work 
two ways; and one can grow weary 
of an allegiance which is not recip- 
rocal. I have the right and the 
duty, for example, to vote in my 
country; but it is my country’s re- 
sponsibility to protect my right to 
vote. 

People now approaching or past 
middle age, who have spent their 
lives in such struggles, have there- 
by acquired an understanding of 
America and a belief in her poten- 
tial which cannot now be shaken. 
(There are exceptions to this, how- 
ever—W. E. B. DuBois, for exam- 
ple. It is easy to say he was duped 
by the Communists, but it is more 
interesting to consider just why so 
intelligent a man became so dis- 
illusioned. ) 

But I very strongly doubt that 
any Negro youth, now approaching 
maturity and with the whole, vast 
world before him, is willing, say, to 
settle for Jim Crow in Miami, when 
he can—or, before the travel ban, 
could—feast at the welcome table 
in Havana. And he need not, to 
prefer Havana, have any pro-Com- 
munist—or, for that matter, pro- 
Cuban or pro-Castro—sympathies: 
he need merely prefer not to be 
treated as a second-class citizen. 

These are extremely unattractive 
facts, but they are facts, and no 
purpose is served by denying them. 
Neither, as I have already tried to 
indicate, is any purpose served by 
pretending that Negroes who re- 
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fuse to be bound by this country’s 
peculiar attitudes are subversive. 
They have every right to refuse to 
be bound by a set of attitudes that 
are now as useless and as obsolete 
as the pillory. 

Finally, the time is forever be- 
hind us when Negroes could be 
expected to “wait.” What is de- 
manded now is not that Negroes 
continue to adjust themselves to 
the cruel racial pressures of life in 
the United States, but that the 
United States readjust itself to the 
facts of life in the present world. 

One of these facts is that the 
American Negro can no longer, 
nor will he ever again, be controlled 
by white America’s image of him. 
This fact has everything to do with 
the rise of Africa in world affairs. 

At the time that I was growing 
up, Negroes in this country were 
taught to be ashamed of Africa. 
They were taught it bluntly by be- 
ing told, for example, that Africa 
had never contributed “anything” 
to civilization. 

Or one was taught the same les- 
son more obliquely, and even more 
effectively, by watching nearly 
naked, dancing, comic-opera can- 
nibalistic savages in the movies. 
They were nearly always all bad... 
If one of them was good, his good- 
ness was proven by his loyalty to 
the white man. 

A baffling sort of goodness, par- 
ticularly as one’s own father, who 
certainly wanted one to be “good,” 
was more than likely to come home 
cursing—cursing the white man. 

One’s hair was always being 
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attacked with hard brushes and 
combs and vaseline; it was shame- 
ful to have “nappy” hair. One’s 
legs and arms and face were always 
being greased, so that one would 
not look “ashy” in the wintertime. 
One was always being mercilessly 
scrubbed and polished, as though 
in the hope that a stain could thus 
be washed away. I hazard that the 
Negro children, of my generation, 
anyway, had an earlier and more 
painful acquaintance with soap 
than any other children, anywhere. 

The women were forever 
straightening and curling their hair, 
and using bleaching creams. And 
yet it was clear that none of this 
effort would release one from the 
stigma and danger of being a Ne- 
gro; the effort merely increased the 
shame and rage. 

There was not, no matter where 
one turned, any acceptable image 
of oneself, no proof of one’s exist- 
ence. One had the choice either of 
“acting just like a nigger” or of not 
“acting just like a nigger’”—and 
only those who have tried it know 
how impossible it is to tell the 
difference. 

My first hero was Joe Louis. I 
was ashamed of Father Divine. 
Haile Selassie, shown in a news- 
reel, was the first black emperor I 
had ever seen; he was pleading 
vainly with the West to prevent the 
rape of his country. And the ex- 


traordinary complex of tensions 
thus set up in the breast, between 
hatred of whites and contempt for 
blacks, is very hard to describe. 
Some of the most energetic people 
of my generation were destroyed 
by this interior warfare. 

But none of this is so for those 
who are young now. The power of 
the white world to control their 
identities was crumbling as these 
young Negroes were born; and by 
the time they were able to react to 
the world, Africa was on the stage 
of history. 

This could not but have an ex- 
traordinary effect on their own 
morale, for it meant that they were 
not merely the descendants of 
slaves in a white, Protestant, and 
Puritan country; they were also re- 
lated to kings and princes in an 
ancestral homeland, far away. And 
this was proven to be a great anti- 
dote to the poison of self-hatred. 

It also signals, at last, the end of 
the Negro situation in this country 
as we have known it thus far. Any 
effort, from here on out, to keep 
the Negro in his “place” can only 
have the most extreme and unlucky 
repercussions. This being so, it 
would seem to me that the most in- 
telligent effort we can now make is 
to give up this doomed endeavor 
and study how we can most quickly 
end the division in our house. 
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Only a woman who has lived long and inti- 
mately in the nation’s First Household could 
have written these tidbits 


BACKSTAIRS GOSSIP 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


BY LILLIAN ROGERS PARKS 


Editor’s Note: We are proud to present to our readers these 
pages of excerpts from the new 346-page runaway best-selling 
book, My Thirty Years Backstairs At The White House. The book 
is a treasury of intimate behind-the-scenes memoirs as recorded by 
Lillian Rogers Parks and her mother, Maggie Rogers, who together 
served the Presidents and their First Ladies for over fifty years. 

Mrs. Parks’ personal charm and graciousness is exceeded only 
by her intimate knowledge of the White House and the First Ladies 
she has served. She has already been asked to appear on numerous 
radio and TV network programs, and has become a national celeb- 
rity. Mrs. Parks’ book of true intimate memoirs has not antagonized 
the former First Ladies, as anticipated, but instead has received 
high praise from most of them for its accuracy. 

My Thirty Years Backstairs At The White House has been mak- 
ing newspaper headlines all across the nation. According to a White 
House edict issued immediately after publication, this will probably 
be the last book of intimate memoirs permitted to be released for 
many years. 
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Little Lillian 


In a little house, on a quiet street 
in Washington, D. C., lives “Little 
Lillian”—as she was known at the 
White House—among her souve- 

Lillian first saw the inside of 
the White House when, as a tiny 
child, crippled by polio, her mother 
brought her along, because she had 
no place to leave her, while she 
worked for President and Mrs. 
Howard Taft. Her mother, “Mag- 
gie” Rogers, worked through the 
tragic Wilson administration, the 
strange Harding era, and the imp- 
ish Coolidge years. She was one 
person who did hear “Silent Cal” 
talk. 

Lillian would sometimes come 
to the White House during those 
years, to deliver the sewing she had 
done at home for the First Family. 
Then when the Hoovers arrived, 
Maggie was told to bring “Little 
Lillian”—still only four-feet-ten— 
to be both seamstress and maid at 
the Executive Mansion. Those were 
the most difficult years. 

Then came the “Wild and 
Wooly” Roosevelts, the “Pepper 
Pot” Trumans and the “Puzzling” 
Eisenhowers. Their lives, as she 
saw them, and the lives of Mrs. 
Taft, the two Mrs. Wilsons, Mrs. 
Harding and Mrs. Coolidge, as her 
mother had seen them, make up 
this wonderful book, which Lillian 
began shortly after her recent re- 
tirement from the White House. 

Her size does not prevent Lillian 
from waxing a bit peppery, too, and 
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in these memoirs, she really exer- 
cises “free speech,” along with a 
host of White House tales and anec- 
dotes—some sad and some amus- 
ing, others tragic or marvelously 
funny. Over a half century of White 
House history is chronicled in these 
pages, and only “Little Lillian” 

could have done it so well. 
—Frances Spatz Leighton, 
Collaborating author of My Thirty 
Years Backstairs At The White 
House 
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The White House Ghosts 

I may as well talk about ghosts, 
because everyone wants to know 
about ghosts in the White House. 
“Are they really ghosts?” I’ve been 
asked. “Do you see them, feel 
them, or hear them? Does Lincoln 
really ‘inhabit’ the White House?” 

I can’t help what the reader will 
think; I only know that two times 
I had frightening experiences along 
that line, and that people who live 
at the White House, and some who 
visit the White House, have also 
known strange goings on, I suppose 
that some of them are as unreal 
as mistaking me for a little ghost 
way back in the Taft administra- 
tion, when as a child, I sat in my 
little dress, waiting for my mother 
to take me home. But there are 
other incidents that can’t be ex- 
plained so easily. 

I remember that when I was 
working at the bed in the Rose 
Room, getting the spread fixed for 
Queen Elizabeth, I had an expe- 
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rience that sent me flying out of 
there so fast, I almost forgot my 
crutches. The spread was a little 
too long, and I was hemming it as 
it lay on the bed. I had finished one 
side, and was ready to start the 
other, when suddenly I felt that 
someone was looking at me, and 
my scalp tightened. 

I could feel something coldish 
behind me, and I didn’t have the 
courage to look. It’s hard to ex- 
plain. I went out of that room, and 
I didn’t finish that spread until 
three years later. 

I wasn’t the only one who had 
an experience in that room. Katu- 
rah Brooks, who used to work with 
Mama on the second floor, was 
doing her chores there when she 
heard laughter coming from the 
bed. It was loud laughter and had 
a hollow sound, and it couldn’t 
have come from any other place, 
because she was the only person 
in the room. 

The Rose Room is the one that 
is always reserved for queens and 
famous female guests, and the bed 
there is the one that was used by 
Andrew Jackson. 

I am not an expert on ESP, and 
I do not know if there are such 
things as ghosts. And so far, no- 
body else does either. But all I can 
do is tell you what stories I have 
heard around the White House, 
and what happened to Mama and 
me at various times. 

Once during the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, I was in the small 
room in the northwest corner of 
the house (later Margaret Tru- 
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man’s bedroom), getting the room 
put together after the painters had 
finished with it. It was summer, and 
the house was almost empty, be- 
cause some of the maids had gone 
to Hyde Park with the Roosevelts. 

I had to go through the big room 
to get to the small room. The Lin- 
coln bed and most of the furniture 
was in the big room at the time. 
This had been Col. Louis Howe’s 
suite when he was living. All the 
time I was working, I could hear 
footsteps coming right to the door. 
When I looked that way, I never 
saw anyone. 

After an hour, I went to the 
third floor and found a houseman. 
I asked him, “Why do you keep 
walking across the floor in the Lin- 
coln Room without coming in?” 

He informed me, “I just came on 
duty and haven’t been on that floor. 
That was Abe you heard.” 

He was perfectly serious, and he 
wasn’t trying to be funny. 

I don’t want to frighten the new 
tenants, but any number of persons 
in the White House believe in the 
ghost of Lincoln. It was rumored 
backstairs that Queen Wilhelmina 
had seen the ghost of Lincoln when 
she opened the door to a strange 
knock. The next morning, she is 
supposed to have told it to FDR, 
who was not too surprised, because 
his wife had felt something strange 
also. 

Mrs. Roosevelt mentioned sev- 
eral times that when she was work- 
ing at her desk in the room that 
had been Lincoln’s bedroom, she 
would feel a presence behind her. 
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She was braver than I, and did turn 


the feeling. 


There is a certain window in. 


. the Oval Room where Lincoln was 


supposed to have stood looking out . 


toward Virginia, while he worried 
about the Civil War. That is where 
Lincoln’s ghost has been seen most. 
often by White House servants.. 

Mama said that even Mrs. acted 
saw him there. 

Another person who saw ™~ 
coln’s ghost was Mary Eben, who 
was a secretary to Roosevelt, and 
who didn’t make up stories. I used 
to sew for her, and I would go to 
her home at the Wardman Park— 
now the Sheraton Park: Hotel—for 
the fittings. Miss Eben told me she. 
saw Lincoln putting his boots on 
at his bedside. 

Truman may have been awak- 
ened by Lincoln’s ghost, because 
he too heard a strange knocking at 
his door. He opened it, so we were 
told, and found no one there, but 
he had been awakened by a rap- 
ping and was sure it was not a 
dream. 

Lincoln is supposed to have 
marched up and down the second- 
floor hall, where the President 
sleeps, and where his old room is 
now used as a guest room. 

Once, when Mama brought a 
breakfast tray to a house guest dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration, 
she was shocked to find the woman 
all packed to go. The woman said, 
“I am leaving. I will never spend 
another night in this room.” An- 
other guest insisted that a ghost had 
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around, but she couldn’t get rid of - 


tried to set her bed on fire and had 
kept her up all night. She, too, was 


- ready to leave. 


The one who told me about the 
latter incident, and some of his own 


adventures with ghosts, was Cesar - 


Carrera, who took Mama’s place 
as chief houseman on the second 
and third floors when she retired as 
head maid of the family quarters. 
Later Cesar became valet to FDR 
when George Fields went into the 
Navy. As a matter of fact, Cesar 
and his. wife shared a house with 
me—they took one floor and I the 
other—and I know his character. 
He was convinced that the White 
House was haunted, and he was a 
man who would not lie about such 
a thing. 

He had heard someone calling 
him in a strange, far-off voice in 
the Yellow Room, and telling him 
that his name was “Mr. Burns.” He 
had thought that possibly it was 
someone trying to play a joke on 
him, but in his research, he discov- 
ered that a Burns had actually 
given the land on which the White 
House was built to the Govern- 
ment. Cesar told me that he also 
had seen the ghost of Lincoln. 

Every administration has had its 
ghost stories. Back in Harding’s 
time, when Mrs. Harding lay death- 
ly ill, Mama was carrying laundry 
from the second to the third floor 
when she heard a terrible, ghostly 
groaning, like a woman suffering. 
She refused to go a step further. I 
asked her why she wouldn’t go see 
who it was, which made her very 
angry. But, when I went to the 
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White House, I too heard an odd 
noise, and suddenly I was no longer 
interested in checking up on Ma- 
ma’s report. 

The ghosts of several First Lad- 
ies are supposed to return now and 
then. Dolly Madison is said to 
have been an angry ghost when the 
second Mrs. Wilson ordered her 
old flower garden dug up, and Abi- 
gail Adams is a busy ghost, fooling 
around with her laundry in the East 
Room. 

Mrs. Hoover had a little fun with 
the latter story when she gave a 
shower for one of her three secre- 
taries, who was leaving to be mar- 
ried. She suggested that all the 
guests bring linen, and all this 
ghostly array was strung up on a 
clothesline in the East Room. 
Shades of Abigail Adams. 

Then there has been the ghost of 
Mrs. Cleveland, who gave birth to 
the first child of a President to be 
born in the White House. Some of 
the moaning such as Mama heard 
is supposed to be the echo of her 
childbirth pangs. 

I don’t know what the White 
House does to its occupants, but 
even little Fala, Roosevelt’s be- 
loved dog, saw a ghost when his 
master died. The maids, who were 
with the President in Georgia when 
he died, swear that Fala saw the 
spirit of the President leaving the 
“Little White House” at the instant 
of death. Fala rushed, howling, 
straight into the screen door, as if 
following the ghost of his master. 
The screen door opened, or some- 
one opened it, and Fala pursued 
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the unseen for quite a while till he 
gave. up. 

Then at the President’s funeral 
service at the White House, the 
only funeral at which I’ve ever seen 
a dog in attendance, Fala made 
such a strange crying noise, as if 
he wanted to get nearer to some-. 
thing that only he could see, that 
he had to be taken from the room. 
He didn’t want to leave. I know, 
because I was there. 

Does that mean FDR is also at 
the White House? If so, no one 
human has seen him yet. 

Backstairs, we were aware of all 
kinds of family superstitions. For 
example, Lizzie McDuffie, one of 
the maids who was at the Little 
White House when FDR died, and 
whose husband, Irvin McDuffie, 
was valet to FDR, told me that a 
bird found in the house was a bad 
luck omen in the Roosevelt family. 
She said that a bird was found in 
the “Little White House” just be- 
fore Roosevelt’s mother died, and 
another was found there just be- 
fore the President died. Strangely 
enough, the dinnerware used by the 
Roosevelts had a design of three 
feathers. And the man who had 
designed this pattern was Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt .. . 


Three First Ladies 
We used to talk backstairs about 
the fact that the White House was. 
the first real married home for the 
three First Ladies prior to Mrs. 
Kennedy. To Mrs. Truman, home 
had always meant the home of her 
mother, and that is where she and 
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the former President live today. 
Only after her mother’s death, dur- 
ing Truman’s administration, was 
Mrs. Truman able to change the 
house to suit herself. 

Mrs. Eisenhower, as everyone 
knows, led a transient life, follow- 
ing her soldier husband to various 
posts, or waiting somewhere for 
him as he climbed the ladder to 
military success. The White House 
was the first real home she could 
count on occupying for at least 
four years with him—and Gettys- 
burg was her second. 

As for Mrs. Roosevelt, her 
mother-in-law’s home, Hyde Park, 
had been “home,” though Mrs. 
James Roosevelt supervised to the 
extent that she even hired the serv- 
ants. Though she had once escaped 
her mother-in-law at Hyde Park 
when her husband was Governor 
of New York, it was not until she 
got as far away as the District of 
Columbia, that she dared to take 
her stand and become mistress of 
her own home. 

A maid was present when the 
President’s mother arrived to help 
her son get settled in the White 
House, and give her usual advice 
as to its running. The maid over- 
heard the senior Mrs. Roosevelt 
criticizing her daughter-in-law for 
using colored help instead of white 
help, as was the custom at Hyde 
Park, and then she started in on 
other complaints. 

The First Lady said in a tense 
but controlled voice, “Mother, I 
have never told you this before, but 
I must tell you now. You run your 


house, and I'll run mine.” 
And run it to suit herself she did, 
opening its doors to everyone. ... 


First Ladies Are So Varied 


It used to trouble us in the serv- 
ants’ area that Mrs. Roosevelt 
didn’t care enough about the most 
important building in the country, 
which had been entrusted to her 
care. We felt that it should be kept 
in as good condition as possible at 
all times. It would get so bad, that 
sometimes the curtains wouldn’t 
match, or we would have to tell her 
about something that had been 
needed for a long time. She would 
say, “Oh, it will do. It doesn’t mat- 
ter.” Though Mrs. “R” stayed the 
longest in the White House, she 
seemed to have the most temporary 
feeling about it. 

Actually, we didn’t fully appre- 
ciate her constant reminder to us 
not to forget that “This house be- 
longs to all the people,” until Mrs. 
Eisenhower came along with what 
we, the staff, considered a wrong 
impression that the house belonged 
only to her and the President. She 
would constantly refer to “my rug,” 
“my drapery,” and “my elevator.” 
That wouldn’t have bothered us so 
much if she hadn’t also acted as if 
they were hers. 

Rugs were her special obsession. 
She made the houseman carry the 
luggage by hand when guests came, 
because she didn’t want the wheels 
of the little hand carts to roll on 
“my rug,” even though they had 


been specially made not to hurt | 


rugs. She didn’t want reporters to 
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walk on “my rug” when they came 
to survey the sparkling, flower- 
laden table in the State Dining 
Room. They had to stand in the 
doorway and only look in. 

She did not like to see footprints 
on a rug. So before she went out, 
the rug had to be brushed so that 
she would not see anyone’s foot- 
prints. And before she came back 
to the White House, her own foot- 
prints would be brushed off for her 
return. But Mrs. Eisenhower was 
democratic enough to give every- 
one the same royal treatment she 
demanded for herself, and every 
time there were guests, the last 
thing that would be done, at 7:30 
before they arrived, was the brush- 
ing of the hall rug on the first floor, 
so that the guests coming in would 
be treated to a perfect rug—if they 
noticed... 


Turnip Greens For 
The President 

I think it is a miracle of mod- 
ern medicine that the President 
(Eisenhower) was able to over- 
come such medical handicaps as a 
heart attack, and an operation, and 
still run for a second term in office, 
and become, at seventy, the old- 
est President ever to be in the 
White House. 

Wherever they went—hospitals, 
Gettysburg, or Denver—the First 
Lady spent much of the time on 
the phone to the White House, giv- 
ing us directions. Especially orders 
to send this and send that. 

I remember that in December, 
1959, Mrs. “E” left for Denver 
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to see her mother. The next morn- 
ing, when I stopped in the house- 
keeper’s office, I saw a feather hat 
and a pink bed comforter on the 
leather couch. I said to Mrs. 
Walker, “Don’t tell me you are 
sending these things to Denver 
already?” She said, “What do you 
mean, she hasn’t even gotten to 
Denver yet. She called from Chi- 
cago.” 


When the President had the 
heart attack in Denver, Mrs. “E” 
called for a variety of things, but 
the most surprising one was “tur- 
nip greens for the President.” Nat- 
urally, we didn’t ask whether the 
city of Denver was out of them. 

Mrs. Walker looked at me and 
said, “How many would you send?” 

I told her, “No less than half a 
bushel, to Denver.” .. . 


Hot Dogs For The Queen 

When the King and Queen were 
invited to go to Hyde Park, the fun 
really began. Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
mother-in-law was uncooperative, 
because her daughter-in-law was 
bringing colored servants to take 
care of Her Majesty. Encouraged 
by her supercilious attitude, her 
own English butler, to avoid be- 
ing present, started his vacation 
just before the White House party 
arrived. 

Poor Mrs. “R” had to pitch in 


.and really organize things with her 


own butlers, and, as happens at 
such times when someone is stand- 
ing by with a disapproving air, 
everything went wrong. In the same 
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evening, first the serving table col- 
lapsed in the middle of the din- 
ner and the dishes clattered to the 
floor. 

Then later, when all the guests 
had gone to the library, a butler, 
carrying a tray of decanters, 
glasses, and bowls of ice, missed a 
step and landed right on the library 
floor. Mrs. James Roosevelt was 
really embarrassed, but we were 
also pretty sure she would use this 
as further proof that her daughter- 
in-law should have done as she had 
advised and had white help. 

Everybody asks me about the 
picnic that the Roosevelts gave for 
Their Majesties—‘“Did they really 
serve hot dogs to the Queen?” they 
ask. “What a shame!” 

Americans act shocked about 
serving hot dogs to royalty. Cer- 
tainly it’s true, we did serve hot 
dogs to the King and Queen, but 
we also served ham and a million 
other things at the picnic. And the 
servants felt that it was nice of the 
First Family to introduce the un- 
initiated English to one of Ameri- 
ca’s favorite foods. Smoked turkey 
was served, which the King and 
Queen tasted before; also baked 
beans, salads, and, to top it off, 
strawberry shortcake. .. . 


Feuding Presidents 

People ask me if I knew that 
Eisenhower and Truman were hav- 
ing a feud. Of course. Everything 
was known backstairs, even before 
the Eisenhowers moved in. 

I watched from Margaret Tru- 
man’s bedroom window when Pres- 
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ident-elect Eisenhower came to visit 
President Truman, and it was obvi- 
ous, when he came out, that Eisen- 
hower was angry. When he next 
came to the White House, to pick 
up the outgoing President on his 
way to the Capitol, Eisenhower did 
not come into the White House. 
Although Truman was still his 
Commander-in-Chief, he made the 
President come out to him. So Ike 
too broke a few traditions. 

And then came a startling sign 
that Ike did not like Truman, 
though Truman was supposed to 
have first voiced the slogan, “I like 
Ike” at the Potsdam Conference in 
1945. I was shocked, and so was 
everyone else backstairs, to see that 
Eisenhower had ordered the pic- 
ture of Truman taken down in the 
lobby of the White House. It had 
been a custom that the last two 
Presidents were always represented 
in the lobby. Ike had both Tru- 
man’s and Roosevelt’s pictures re- 
moved. ... 


Shoes And The 

Emperor’s Son 
There was much worse trouble 
when Emperor Haile Selassie ar- 
rived with his son, Sahle Selassie 
Haile, who was wearing elevator 
shoes. It wasn’t the elevator shoes 
that bothered us; it was the shirts 
he had shopped for upon arrival in 
the United States, so that he would 
look very American. The catch was 
that he had purchased size 1412 
shirts and size 14 collars. When 
“Where's George” came out of the 
room, after trying to make that 
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royal Prince look presentable, he 
was absolutely unpresentable him- 
self. He looked as though he had 
been in a Turkish bath with his 
clothes on. 

And then there was the night 
Khrushchev and his wife came to 
dinner, and one of his aides looked 
at the dark-colored skin of many 
of the White House employees and 
actually asked, “Are these your 
slaves?” Backstairs we had a little 
fun with that one. ... 


A Case Of Lost Panties 

Mrs. Eisenhower isn’t the only 
First Lady who has had to cope 
with embarrassment and snide 
laughter over such an incident at a 
serious formal affair. The most em- 
barrassing moment happened at a 
Roosevelt party, when the wife of a 
foreign diplomat actually lost her 
panties right in the middle of a dip- 
lomatic reception. It was made 
more conspicuous, because it hap- 
pened while she was walking for- 
ward in the line to be received by 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

What could she do! She stepped 
out of the panties and moved aside, 
trying to pretend that they weren’t 
hers. Everybody else did likewise, 
stepping around the fancy satin 
panties as they marched by trying 


‘not to look. 


The man who saved the day was 
John Mays, a doorman who had 
worked at the White House four 
days longer than Mama. He made 
a little bow to the people who were 
walking around the shiny silk ob- 
ject, and leaning down at their feet, 
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he put the panties over his arm, so- 
that they looked more like a fancy 
towel than a lady’s unmentionables, 
and carried them away with his 
usual dignitv. 

When FDR heard about the in- 
cident, he was gleeful about it and 
called for all the details. And we 
congratulated John Mays for “dip- 
lomatic action” beyond the call of 
duty. ... 


The Tea Party That Was Not 

Undoubtedly, we servants 
worked harder under the Roose- 
velts than during any other admin- 
istration, but, because of that re- 
laxed atmosphere and the happy 
acceptance of everyone, including 
the staff, into the Roosevelt family, 
nobody minded the extra work. 
But don’t get the idea that Eleanor 
Roosevelt was the perfect person to 
work for. One of the maids 
summed it up nicely when she said, 
“If you get Mrs. R mad, she’s dan- 
gerous. She’s good to work for till 
you get her angry.” 

It was true. If you angered her, 
you were a dead duck. And the 
things that did not get her angry 
were the things that really made 
you wonder. For example, once 
we got all ready for a tea party, 
and no guests arrived. Mrs. Roose- 
velt checked and found that the 
invitations had not been mailed. 
We held our breaths, waiting for 
someone to be squelched for the 
oversight. But, instead, she laughed 
and said, “Well, just pack up that 
food and send it to the boys at 
Walter Reed.” 
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But let one servant prove him- 
self “unable to get along with the 
rest of the help,” let him be caught 
quarrelsome or irritable, and out 
he would go. Mrs. “R” had no pa- 
tience with people who “couldn't 
get along”... 


Accusations Against 
First Ladies 

I’ve heard the accusations that 
Mrs. Eisenhower acted drunk; that 
Mrs. Truman was a nag, and 
wouldn’t let her husband wear the 
pants in the family; that Mrs. 
Roosevelt gave money to men, and 
that Mrs. Coolidge purposely “got 
lost” in the woods with a Secret 
Service man. Well, ignorance 
thrives on gossip ... 


The Caste System Backstairs 

I must confess that backstairs, 
there is a little matter of a caste 
system among the help, based on 
position and seniority. For a time, 
we even took our positions at our 
long dining table according to this 
system. I sat “high.” 

I was lucky because my mother 
had been at the White House longer 
than anyone but John Mays, the 
butler, who had preceded her by a 
mere four days, at the very begin- 
ning of the Taft administration. 
And she had risen to Number One 
maid, a post that my crutches kept 
me from achieving. 

However, I had the prestige of 
sewing for the White House, with 
its aura of history, and enjoying the 
atmosphere of administrations past 
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and present. Working for the First 
Ladies and their families also lent 
a little glamor to my life and posi- 
tion backstairs. And, incidentally, 
I was paid by the First Ladies them- 
selves for the personal sewing I did 
after Government hours. 

I don’t know of any similar situ- 
ation in which a mother and daugh- 
ter spanned a half century of his- 
tory working at the White House. 
Ten of our years there overlapped. 

Because of the length of time we 
had been there, Mama and I would 
be called upon to do some of the 
more unusual jobs. In fact, after 
she had left, Mama was still called 
back from time to time. 

You might say that working for 
First Ladies has been a tradition in 
our family. Even my brother, be- 
fore he went into the military serv- 
ice, worked on the grounds of the 
White House, and a cousin, Lucy 
Keys, worked for Mrs. Roosevelt 
at Hyde Park for three years .. . 


Guns And Gunplay 

I remember exactly where I was, 
of course, when the bullets that 
killed my favorite White House 
guard, Leslie Coffelt, started flying. 
I was one of the maids you read 
about who were looking out the 
third-floor window. 

The President, I knew, was down 
below taking a nap. I was sitting 
all alone, making curtains in the 
front room of the third floor of 
Blair House, with my portable sew- 
ing machine resting partially on the 
wide window sill. It was a beauti- 
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ful All Saints Day—November 1, 
1950—and I was thinking about 
that as I looked across the street at 
the sunlight on the old State De- 
partment Building. 

Rose Booker, the new maid, 
came to the door and said, “Is 
there anything you would like for 
me to do to help you?” 

I said, “Oh, no, come in and sit 
down a few minutes.” 

I guess I was feeling a bit lone- 
some. Rose sat down, and before 
we could even talk, we heard this 
“BANG, BANG, BANG, BANG!” 

Both of us jumped up, and Rose 
said, ““What’s that?” 

I said, “Shots,” and did the 
wrong thing by hoisting the win- 
dow, because the bullets were whiz- 
zing in all directions. Rose and I 
looked out, and I realized the dan- 
ger and jumped back and yelled, 
“Rose, take your head in!” 

I was shaking like a leaf as I 
stood back and watched it all, and 
later, when Mrs. Truman went 
down and saw the blood and heard 
the story, she came back upstairs 
and cried. Then she pulled herself 
together and calmly phoned Mar- 
garet, who had a concert that night, 
to tell her everything was “all 
right,” and to go ahead with her 
singing. 

I had seen bravery before in 
First Ladies, and I was proud of 
her. I had seen Mrs. Roosevelt 
live twelve years in the White 
House with the knowledge that an 
attempt had been made against 
her husband, while he was still 
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President-elect, and might be made 
again at any time. It had been 
made the month before his inaugu- 
ration, and it could have happened 
again. Mayor Anton Cermak of 
Chicago was killed by that bullet. 

Few people knew that the Presi- 
dent slept with a gun under his 
pillow. Nor did they know that the 
Secret Service men had ordered 
Mrs. Roosevelt to carry a gun with 
her wherever she went. I used to 
see a storeroom helper, Mac, clean- 
ing the First Lady’s gun in the 
supply room run by the husband of 
the housekeeper, Henrietta Nesbitt. 

Backstairs, we called the guns 
“His” and “Hers.” In spite of the 
joke, however, we were much con- 
cerned about the welfare of our 
invalid boss and his on-the-go wife. 
Mrs. “R” was supposed to keep 
her gun handy because she traveled 
alone so much, and no Secret Serv- 
ice man could keep proper track of 
her. I was told by others that most 
of the time, the gun was simply 
kept in the glove compartment of 
her car. 

I thought it foolhardy for Mrs. 
Roosevelt to let the White House 
be so open to the public, both to 
tourists and casual friends. One of 
my jobs, until the White House 
was closed to tourists at the time 
of the declaration of war, was to 
check the cameras and other gear 
of the visitors who entered. I stood 
with the guards and policemen, and 
I had to learn to remember faces, 
and to know a suspicious object 
when I saw one. If someone came 
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back a second or third time, we 
watched him or her carefully .. . 


A Final Farewell 

I made my own private little 
tour of the White House, and I said 
good-by to the Shadows of Presi- 
dents past and forever present—to 
Grover Cleveland’s rocking chair, 
and Abraham Lincoln’s circular 
sofa, and Andy Jackson’s sofa and 
Dolly Madison’s gold centerpiece, 
and Mrs. Eisenhower’s 275-piece 
china collection, and FDR’s piano 
frieze. 

I remembered that there was a 
mysterious sound I used to hear 
once in a while in the room behind 
my linen room, which I had finally 
investigated. As I would approach 
it, the “swish-swash” would sound 
stronger and stronger. I would 
open the door of the work closet, 
and there would be Moaney, indus- 
triously washing Ike’s golf balls— 
swish-swash. I would laugh and 
walk away. No ghosts there. 

I would soon see him busy with 
another chore—the washing of the 
famous Eisenhower paint brushes 
—this time with turpentine. Then 
we would put them back in a little 
bucket, ready for action. 

Ithought of the portrait of young 
Prince Charles that the President 
had made, and presented to Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip—his 
best painting, to my eye. 

I gazed sadly at the floor-to-ceil- 
ing Christy portrait of Mrs. Cool- 
idge and Rob Roy in the China 
Room, and the Healy portrait of 
Lincoln, sitting above the mantel 


as if he still presided in the State 
Dining Room. 

Finally I went to see “Perry 
Como”—known to the outside 
world as Chief Usher West—and 
tendered my resignation. 

“Lillian,” he said, “I hate to see 
you go—but I envy you.” Realiz- 
ing what a hard job a chief usher 
has, I knew what he meant. 

Then it was time for me to have 
a little farewell ceremony, just as 
Mama once had, and I couldn’t be- 
lieve that was two decades ago. 

There was an engraved silver 
tray for me from the “Remember 
Me” club—composed of my be- 
hind-the-scenes colleagues — who 
also gave me a gold-plated wall 
clock. 

My farewell gift from the Eisen- 
howers was a double frame, con- 
taining autographed photos of the 
President and the First Lady. The 
President’s picture was inscribed, 
“For Lillian R. Parks with appreci- 
ation for long and loyal service at 
the White House and with best 
wishes. Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 
Mrs. Eisenhower had written on 
hers, “For Lillian Parks with my 
sincere best wishes. Mamie Doud 
Eisenhower.” 

I thought of how these things 
would take their place among my 
treasures, which span fifty years, 
and had been given to Mama and 
me—framed photos of other White 
House occupants, feather fans and 
figurines, perfumes and bits of fin- 
ery, the dress in which Mrs. Cool- 
idge had been painted, two of 
FDR’s canes, the ribbon from 
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Queen Elizabeth’s bouquet, and a 
trunkful of other things. 

Then I took a look at the Green 
Room where, through the power 
invested in President Truman, the 
American eagle on the tremendous 
rug had been turned around. Presi- 
dent Truman had noticed that the 
eagle on the U. S. seal was facing 
the arrows in its claws, instead of 
the olive branch, so he had decreed 
that henceforth the eagle would 
face the symbol of peace. 

I looked long and hard at the 
new green rug with the tremendous 
eagle that faced the olive branch, 
and wondered how many women 
who come to this room after formal 
dinners, to have coffee before the 
musicale, notice which way the 
eagle faces. 

I went into the Red Room, where 
the President takes his male guests 
to have a liqueur and a smoke, while 
the ladies are having their coffee, 
and I thrilled again, as always, to 
the beauty of the tone-on-tone of 
red as far as the eye can see—wall- 
to-wall rug, sofa drapery, and dam- 
ask silk walls. 

At four, I walked down the 
backstairs and out the south door, 
through which Presidents had 
passed every day on their way to 
their offices, just in time to see 


Moaney hurrying with the Presi- 
dent’s golf clubs and cap. Yes, 
there was the President’s head 
above the hedge. He smiled at me, 
and I smiled back. 

As they walked away, I glanced 
at the texture of “Ike’s” putting 
green. I hated to leave this place. 
But I realized that no one could 
take this away from me: the White 
House was really mine, for always. 


Predictions 

I can predict so many of the 
things that will happen to the new 
First Lady, and so many of her re- 
actions. She will be amazed, and a 
little bit annoyed, when she finds 
that things wear out at the White 
House, even as elsewhere. Some- 
how, this always seems to come as 
a surprise. In the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, it got to the point 
where I had to use adhesive tape 
to hold the drapery together in the 
Rose Room, where Queen Eliza- 
beth had stayed, and to wonder 
aloud if I would have to supply my 
own thread, before money for sup- 
plies was forthcoming. 

I can predict that the new First 
Lady will be shocked when she 
finds out how much is pilfered from 
the White House as souvenirs—not 
by the servants, but by the guests. 


“The material in the preceding condensation is printed by permission 
of the publisher, Fleet Publishing Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. World rights reserved. The unabridged edition of My Thirty 
Years Backstairs At The White House is on sale at all book stores, 
$4.95, or may be ordered directly from the publisher.” 
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Faced with the “color line” in America, 


Puerto Ricans find themselves torn be- ' 
tween reason and racism 


Are Puerto Ricans Negroes? 


By PAUL V. TRENTON 


the winter of 1955, 


§ ? an ex-convict and 

ance urtively 
RCO through the strands of 
a dragnet set up by 300 New York 
policemen in what was called “one 
of the city’s most dramatic man- 
hunts.” 

Baffled for days, the police 
finally got a hot tip from a fright- 
ened woman. On a breezy Sun- 
day afternoon, they surrounded 
an apartment in Spanish Harlem 
and engaged in a three-hour gun 
battle which resulted in the spec- 
tacular death of a young hoodlum 
named August Robles. 


Newspaper headlines did not | 


9% 


identify Robles as a Puerto Rican, 
but for weeks afterward Robles 
was a frequent subject of conver- 
sation and comment in the homes 
of Manhattan Puerto Ricans. His 
career of crime and its end were 
discussed not as experiences of a 
particular individual but as hav- 
ing overtones and consequences 
for all Puerto Ricans in New York. 
Thus, the Robles incident brought 
into sharp focus the basic atti- 
tudes many Puerto Ricans have 
about themselves as well as their 
reactions to the larger American 
society in which their Hispanic 
islands exist. 

Every Puerto Rican identified 
with Robles. But many who felt 
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an empathy with the criminal Ro- 
bles would readily deny identity 
with some of their own brothers 
and sisters, for like few other eth- 
nic groups on the face of the earth, 
the immigrant Puerto Rican is 
caught in the vortex of a racial 
cauldron so complex that fathers 
are often impelled to deny their 
children and children sometimes 
deny their own mothers. 

At the base of this confusing 
situation which tears at the very 
roots of Puerto Rican family life is 
a sharp differentiation between 
social race and social class in the 
new world in which the immi- 
grant Puerto Rican finds himself. 

Both in Puerto Rico and in 
America, social race is an impor- 
tant aspect of social life, but race 
is looked at, defined and appraised 
in different ways in the two coun- 
tries. 

Among Puerto Ricans there are 
those who are white of skin, rang- 
ing from blonds with blue eyes to 
those of reddish complexion. There 
are also brunets with light olive 
skin colors and curly or straight 
hair. At the opposite pole are 
those who have dark brown skin, 
kinky hair, broad noses and the 
thick lines nominally associated 
with Negroid characteristics. In 
between are a great variety of com- 
binations in physical appearance 
and characteristics. But in Puerto 
Rico being Puerto Rican means 
being born on the island. It car- 
ries no ethnic or minority implica- 
tions. 
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In the United States, however, 
two major racial groups are recog- 
nized socially: white and Negro 
with a caste-like separation which 
limits social interaction and in- 
hibits the economic mobility of 
the Negro minority. 

Thus, all things being equal, the 
immigrant Puerto Rican considers 
it an advantage to look white 
rather than Negro, and to identify 
with whites rather than Negroes 
for reasons of social class. And in 
order to accomplish this, the am- 
bitious immigrant has imported 
with him a great number of racial 
classifications indicating degrees 
of whiteness or color which have 
necessarily established distracting 
intraracial as well as intra-family 
friction. 

The main physical indices are 
skin color, hair type and width 
of lips or nose. 

The term triguefio (brunet) is 
applied both to white persons who 
have brown or black hair and tan 
or light olive skin color, and, by 
extension, to persons whose physi- 
cal appearance would make them 
Negroes. Other terms are indio, 
grifo, and mulatto. An indio (lit- 
erally, Indian) is characterized 
by his thin or medium nose and 
lips, and has either straight or 
curly hair. The children of indios 
are indios only so long as they look 
like indios. 

The main index of the grifo is 
hair. Grifos may have very light 
skin color, thin noses and lips, but 
their hair is kinky, which is syn- 
onymous with “bad.” Mulatto re- 
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fers to a person who has kinky 
hair and dark olive skin. 

The existence of intermarriage 
which begets the various hybrid 
types of racial classifications has 
long been recognized in Puerto 
Rico, but since the early. days of 
Spanish colonial domination, the 
strongest barriers separating the 
people have been those of a class 
system based on wealth. Complex- 
ion shades, features and hair forms 
became major factors in the lives 
of immigrant Puerto Ricans main- 
ly when, like all other human be- 
ings, they have sought that society 
in which they gain the greater 
security. 


The white Puerto Rican immi- . 


grant takes on the behavior and 
values of white America, while the 
colored immigrant finds he must 
adapt himself to the Negro’s 
America. For those in the inter- 


mediate racial classifications—the 
indios and grifos—the position is 
more difficult. It is these upon 
whom the genetical tricks of fu- 
sion often force the decision of 
denying a parent or a brother, for 
in such a family the color and hair 
texture of the members may range 
from light olive to dark brown. 
Asked in a sociological survey 
“Do Americans treat Puerto Ri- 
cans better or worse than Negroes? 
... Jews? ... Italians? . . . Other 
Latins?” the immigrant Puerto 
Rican feels that the one group | 
over which he is preferred is the 
Negro minority. Confronted with 
all the varying complexion shades 
and hair textures in his own im- 
mediate family, he thus suffers all 
the difficulties of any newcomer to 
American shores, and, in addition, 
those of a racial problem for 
which he is relatively untrained. 


Open Minds 


*6 How do you know you are Napoleon?” the hospital attendant asked. 
“God himself told me,” the patient replied. 


Said a voice from the next bed: 
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“I did not.” 


—The Wooden Barrel 
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The Negro Digest Bookshop 


OFFERS YOU A Now, without leaving your home, you can 
UNIQUE WAY purchase the book of your choice through Negro 


TO SHOP Digest’s convenient buy-by-mail order plan. 
Simply encircle the number in the order form 

FOR YOUR that corresponds with the book of your choice 

LIBRARY and mail to: 


| NEGRO DIGEST Bookshop, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


| Please send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 
| () Payment Enclosed (check or money order) [_] C.O.D. 
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CURRENT BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO Necro Dicest READERS 


101. Harold Arlen: 


Happy With The Blues by Edward Jablonski $4.95 
102. The Agony Of South Africa by Ambrose Reeves $3.50 
103. The Goddam White Man by David Lytton $3.50 
104. Congo Disaster (Paperback) by Colin Legume $ .95 
105. The New English Bible: New Testament $4.95 
106. A Raisin In The Sun (Paperback) by Lorraine Hansberry $ .50 
107. The Legacy Of The Civil War by Robert Penn Warren $2.75 
108. Army Life In A Black Regiment by Thomas Wentworth 

Higginson $4.50 

109. Eating European 

Abroad And At Home by Poppy Cannon $4.95 
110. The Black Muslims In America by C. Eric Lincoln $4.95 
111. My Thirty Years Backstairs 

At The White House by Lillian Rogers Parks $4.95 
112. Eight Men by Richard Wright $3.95 
113. The Bean Eaters by Gwendolyn Brooks $3.00 


114. To Kill A Mockingbird by Harper Lee $3.95 
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IN THE JULY ISSUE: MAHALIA JACKSON: SONGBIRD FOR GOD— 
MYTHS AND FACTS ABOUT NEGROES AND PROPERTY VALUES— 
THE MAN WHO MADE THE VIOLIN CRY—THE BLACK PRINCE 


Buy a copy of NEGRO DIGEST at your newsstand. Or better yet, sub- 
scribe to NEGRO DIGEST and assure yourself a copy each month. 


| NEGRO DIGEST, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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Enclosed is $4. (For foreign mailing add $1) 
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